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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


| henrs reaction to the President's first pub- 
lic address on the Supreme Court issue was 
responsible for another flood of letters and tele- 
grams engulfing the White House over the 
week end. Comment was said there to be 
“mostly favorable.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, speaking in favor of judicial 
reform at a Democratic Victory dinner and with 
a nation-wide radio hook-up, shifted the em- 
phasis from court efficiency to the prime pur- 
pose of effecting a more liberal interpretation 
of the Constitution on Administration-spon- 
sored social legislation. He placed special em- 
phasis on the word “now”, generally inter- 
preted as meaning that needed new laws could 
not wait for a constitutional amendment to 
save them from being invalidated. 

Hearings on the President's court plan before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee are scheduled 
to start March 10 with Attorney General Cum- 
mings as first witness. The President is ex- 
pected to continue his argument for the plan in 
a “fireside chat” over the radio from the White 
House the night before the hearings start. 


STEEL, LABOR AND A BROKEN LOG JAM 


One purpose for which assured Congressional 
power is sought is effective provision for mini- 
mum wages. Though no such compulsion now 
exists, the great steel industry announced last 
week establishment of a minimum wage. 

The announcement brought gratification to 
the Administration in two other ways. It broke 
the log jam which was holding up the flow of 
steel to the Navy in building 81 ships. The 
Walsh-Healey Act requires bidders on Govern- 
ment contracts to observe a 40-hour week. Along 
with the minimum wage announcement came a 
decision to cut weekly hours to 40. 

‘Equally gratifying to the Government was the 
dissipation of a strike cloud which overhung 
the steel industry. The move which banished 
the menace was signing of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between the largest United States 
Steel subsidiary and a C. I. O. union, which had 
prosecuted a vigorous organizing campaign 
among steel workers. Although the union will 
bargain only for its own members, other work- 
ers will benefit equally. 

Signing of the name “Franklin D. Roosevelt” 
on bills passed by Congress created two im- 
portant new laws last week. One permits Su- 
preme Court justices to retire at full pay after 
70. The other extends for three years the 
power of the President to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with other countries. 


WHEN NEIGHBORS GET TOGETHER 


One such agreement already is in force be- 
tween the United States and the country whose 
prime minister was a week-end visitor at the 
White House—Mackenzie King, of Canada. 
This agreement would be affected by the pro- 
posed agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Of more immediate interest to the President 
and Premier King is the proposed treaty pro- 
viding for joint development by the United 
States and Canada of navigation in the St. Law- 
rence waterway with a million horse power of 
electric power as a by-product for each nation. 
The President hopes soon to submit the treaty 
to the Senate. It was defeated three years ago. 

Another measure adopted by the Senate last 
week was not without interest to Canada’s prime 
minister. It is the so-called neutrality bill, 
which is designed to keep us out of war. The 
House has yet to act on its version of the bill. 


GOLD—FRENCH AND AMERICAN 

Trade and money relations were topics of con- 
versations last week with France, whose new 
ambassador, M. Bonnet, broached the subject of 
enlarging the existing reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. More goods sent here, he hinted, would 
make possible renewed payments on war debts 
—all of which was interpreted in French circles 
as a “build up” for an American loan to safe- 
guard the franc. Of course, the Johnson Act 
forbids loans to nations which have not paid 
their war debts. A loan payable in dollars but 
floated abroad was seen as a feasible way out. 

France eased her gold regulations hoping that 
the move would inspire confidence and gold 
would cease flowing out. Yet gold continued to 
flow into the United States from France. 

The Supreme Court took cognizance of the 
gold question last week when it upheld the right 
of Congress to make its dollar revaluation moves 
apply to contracts payable in gold bullion as 
well as in geld coin. This decision showed the 
same division as that in the first gold case in 
early 1935—S5 to 4. 

Thus the nation’s highest tribunal apparently 
remains untouched by the storm raging over its 
head. 
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HE mass unionization of America’s working 
population appears to be on the way but 

it still has a long way to go before being com- 
parable to the stage reached in a number of 
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other countries. 

Such is the conclusion to be drawn from the 
latest estimates of union membership and from 
the trends which they reveal in the last few 
months. 

Since the low point of 1933, each year has 
shown a growth in labor union membership of 
about half a million. 


But during the present year the growth has 
been more than double this rate. 

Today’s estimate of organized labor’s mem- 
bership is about double the low point of 1933 
and hovers around the all-time high of 1921. 


It is now a year and a half since John L. 
Lewis launched a new drive to achieve such 
mass unionization of workers. He professed 
an end of patience with the pace of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its policy of or- 
ganization by crafts. Resigning his official 
position with the Federation, he led eight in- 
ternational unions, since increased to sixteen, 
in a move to form the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

Today members of this group are bargaining 
with the largest units in the automobile and 
steel industries—enterprises previously pledged 
against dealing with unions other than those 
sponsored by themselves. 


UNORGANIZED GROUP LARGEST 


The pictogram at the top of the page gives a 
comparative visualization of the strength of 
the different groups among the estimated 27 
million workers who may be considered sus- 
ceptible of organization into unions. The esti- 
mate excludes agricultural, domestic, profes- 
sional and personal service employes. 


By far the largest of the groups is the army 
of the unorganized—about 20,000,000. Its size 
measures the challenge which lies before the 
leaders who hope to bring into the union fold the 
great body of American workmen and work- 
women. 

Of the oganized group, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor numbers approximately 2,750,000 
when the CIO unions are excluded. Most of 
these unions have been suspended but not ex- 
pelled. Others are still in good standing. 

The CIO unions number about 2,000,000 


‘members. This is the membership announced 
last week by Mr. Lewis. It is almost double 
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the strength shown:six months ago, when the 
unions were suspended from the Federation. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The total of the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
membership thus comes to 4,750,000. In ad- 
dition there are about 650,000 members of rail- 
road brotherhoods and other independent 
unions not affiliated with either of the groups. 
The strength of organized labor, exclusive of 
plant and company unions, is thus approxi- 
mately 5,400,000. These figures are based on 
Department of Labor studies as of 1936 cor- 
rected by the reported results of various organ- 
ization campaigns of the recent past. Their 
total would still have to be doubled before 
American labor union membership would 
match that of Great Britain on a per capita 
basis. 

The pictogram above groups the rail and in- 
dependent unions with plant or so-called com- 
pany unions. These latter are estimated to num- 
ber 1,600,000. This estimate is a composite one 
based on partial studies of the Department of 
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|. Union Membership Increasing Rapidl;; 
Now 26 Per Cent of Industry's Workers 
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the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The estimated membership of plant unions 
not only rests on less secure foundations than 
the other figures but covers a greater variety 
of situations. Thus in many plants all employes 
automatically become members, no member- 
ship fees are payable and the organization is 
rather a set-up for handling grievances than 
for bargaining on basic labor conditions. In 
other cases, there are dues, membership is vol- 
untary and the unions are not supported by 
the company. 


AREAS OF FASTEST GROWTH 


What do the figures show in regard to trend 
of organization? 

By all odds the most rapid increase in mem- 
bership has taken place in the unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. The steel union grew from 8,000 to an 
2stimates total approaching 200,000. The au- 
tomobile union increased from about 20,000 to 
ten times this number. Members of the radio 
union grew from less than 20,000 to 75,000. 
Rubber workers, glass workers and gas and oil 
unions similarly multiplied the number of their 
nembers. 

The picture presented thus shows at least the 
beginning of mass unionization in the industries 
which had formerly been unorganized or where 
the employes were associated only in commit- 
tees for the discussion of grievances. 

Yet growth is by no means confined to the 
CIO group. The American Federation of Labor 
is still maintaining a rate of growth comparable 
with that shown in the past’four years. 

The greatest possibilities lie in the building 
trades department, which comprises the largest 
single group within the Federation. With build- 
ing on the up-grade and expected to continue 
so for a number of years, the workers available 
for membership may again reach the propor- 
tions prevailing in the early 1920’s. 


IMPETUS OF FEDERAL POLICIES 
Moreover, as compared with earlier years, 
a new force is operating over the entire field of 


industry which favors organization of the 
workers. This force is the policy of the Fed- 


eral Government, reflected also in the legisla- 
tion of many States. It calls for enforcement 
of the rights of collective bargaining and penal- 
izing employers who interfere with this right. 

For at least three more years, this policy 
promises the active encouragement of increas- 
ing union-strength. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


RESENT inflationary trend is likely to con- 
tinue at an accelerated rate without any im- 
mediate effort of the government to control it. 


Sharp wage increases are sweeping industry, 
Sharp price increases are expected to follow. 
The upward spiral is in motion to be speeded 
by pressure of demand for goods and abundant 


credit. Bank loans are rising. 


The next period is expected to be one of ins 
creased new financing. Rearmament is providing 
the inflation push in most countries; heavy gov- 
ernment spending provided the impetus here. 

Big question is: Can the Government keep 
the situation in hand, check a boom at the op- 
portune time and smooth out the upturn to make 
it last longer? 


WHAT ADMINISTRATION SEEKS 
Attempts by the Administration may be ex- 
pected later to try to control inflation. They 
will involve use of taxes, tariffs, brakes on bank 
credits and tighter reins on spending. 


President is likely to continue to appeal di- 
rectly to the people for support over the next 
few months. He is determined to get through 
his full legislative program before letting Con- 
gress go home, This program includes: 


A Supreme Court with wings clipped or one 
that takes a more liberal view of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. President will em- 
ploy every resource, if necessary, to obtain Con- 
gressional approval of his plan to change the 
Court. Either this or a Constitutional amend- 
ment. 

A rebuilt administrative machine for the Gove 
ernment. President will insist upon a “stream- 
lined” Federal Government, with power con- 
centrated in the White House to insure opera- 
tion of experiments in control of business and 
finance. 


A new plan for putting a bottom under wages 
and a top over ours in industry. 


Controls for agriculture designed to take 
many of the hazards out of farming at the ex- 
pense of consumers. 

Continued work relief. 

Government subsidized Jow-cost housing to 
provide for low-income groups in the popula- 
tion. 

Tightening up in, and some expansion of 
social security legislation. 

The four-month period just ahead is likely to 
result in a new New Deal, broader, more drastic 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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—_Wide “World 
SUPREME COURT “SIT-DOWN” 
Marble corridors of the Supreme Court have become 
the mecca for Capital sightseers. While the air con- 
tinues to ring with the judiciary controversy, guards 
continue their placid existence—even when visitors 
tired of standing use the base of one of the columns 
for a rest. 
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The “Big Guns’ Roar 
In the Court Battle 


President’s address and its effects. 
Twenty-six Senators “on the 





fence.” Public reaction. 


series of intimate talks took place in the White 
House between Mr. Roosevelt and Senators. Still 
the count stood: | 

Thirty-five Senators in favor of changing the size 
of the Supreme Court. 

Thirty-five Senators opposed to changing the size 
of the court. 

Twenty-six Senators on the fence. 

Against that background, the leaders of the na- 
tion—members of the Cabinet, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, workers high in Government counsels 
—gathered to celebrate their November victory. 
Dinner at $100 a plate for the 1,300 present, coupled 
with dinner at $10 a plate for 500,000 Democrats 
gathered over the land, assured the end of a $430,- 
000 deficit, turned thoughts to the future. 


THE NEW ‘CRISIS’ 

President Roosevelt spoke. He revealed his ambi- 
tion to retire in 1941. He recalled campaign 
promises made to farmers, workers and to the 
people generally. He said that American democracy 
is at -& point of crisis. He' deficd “anyone” to tell 
him show promises for a new NRA, new AAA, a 
TVA, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
flood control and dust storm contro] could be ful- 
filled with any degree of assurance that they would 
not be held unconstitutional. He warned against 
the advice of “defeatist lawyers.” (Text of the 
address on Pages 6 and 7.) 

Never before as President had Mr. Roosevelt used 
language as strong or persuasion as forceful upon 
party followers as in this speech, The words were 
of his own casting—their demand was for immedi- 
ate action to remove the Supreme Court obstruc- 
tion from the path of a new New Deal. 

Stfll the count stood: 

Thirty-five Senators in favor of changing the size 
of the Supreme Court. 

Thirty-five Senators opposed to changing the 
size of the court. 

Twenty-six Senators on the fence. 


BATTLE ‘ONLY BEGUN’ 

Signs accumulated that the battle over the court 
end over the future of the New Deal has only begun 
in a Senate of 76 Democrats, 16 Republicans, two 
Farmer-Laborites, one independent Republican and 
one Progressive. 

Mr. Rooseevit prepared to go on the air again 
March 9 and “thereafter, from time to time, as may 
be necessary.” Maj. George L. Berry assembled La- 
bor’s Nonpartisan League in convention to give 
Senators a glimpse of organized labor’s backing for 
the President. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, prepared to move out into the country to 
stir up an admittedly lacking farm support. 

Definitely the strategy called for farmer-labor 
pressure to topple fence-sitting Senators into the 
President’s vote pasture. 

But, on the other side: 

Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, proclaimed 
that Mr. Roosevelt would wreck the Democratic 
party if he persisted in demanding a change in the 
Supreme Court. Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, accused the President of putting undeserved 
blame on the justices. A committee of Democraiic 
Senators opposed to the President began to take 
Shape. Radio answers to the President’s address 
were scheduled. 


ISSUE UP TO PEOPLE 

The issue, all began to agree, would be decided by 
the reaction from the people out in the country. 

“Act now!” President Roosevelt demanded. “Why 
the hurry?” his opponents asked. 

In response, Mr. Roosevelt let the country in on a 
secret. 

To him, the course of his predecessor, former 
President James Buchanan, provided an example to 
be avoided at all hazards. Buchanan agreed with 
the Supreme Court decision in the Dred Scott case, 
temporized with slavery, and turned over to Lincoln 
a nation on the verge of bloody civil war. 

President Roosevelt feels that this nation again 
is approaching a crisis. He is convinced that the 
Supreme Court majority would leave the national! 
Government heipless to meet that crisis. To him 
the court is the balky member of a th:ee-horse team 
made up of the President, the Congress and the 
Court. 

That team constitutes the unique American form 
of Government—safeguarded against dictatorship 
by a system of checks and balances. 

Mr. Roosevelt would alter one of the checks. 

The count in the Senate now is on that issue. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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OST novel of announced “sit-down” strikes 

—but one not greatly worrying industrial- 
ists—is proclaimed by Mrs. Nellie Brooke Stull, 
of Elyria, Ohio, national president of the Wid- 
ows’ and Widowers’ Clubs. Widows of her or- 
ganization, she announced, will go on strike 
April 1 against preparing any more free home- 
cooked meals for single men who have no serious 
matrimonial intentions. Beneficiaries of such 
free meals hoped against hope for some mitiga- 
tion of seriousness of their impending plight in 
Mrs. Stull’s selection of April Fools’ day to be- 
gin the strike. 

To new advanced positions moved the labor 
cohorts of John L. Lewis’s CIO unions last 
week. They acclaimed as a major concession 
recognition of CIO by the steel industry as a 
collective bargaining group—also proclamation 
of a 40-hour week for steel workers and an ag- 
gregate pay raise of $125,000,000. 

Various minor engagements and sieges, with 
varying consequences, continued to be charted 
on the shifting national strike map. (For fuller 
details on labor developments, see Pages 3 and 
17.) 

From industry, “sit-down” technique spread 
to law-making in Montana. There a bloc in the 
State legislature, opposing sine die adjourn- 
ment till vital appropriations should be signed, 
staged a 24-hour “sit-down” strike, beguiling the 
hours with games, revelry and song till they 
carried their point. 


THE WEATHER MAN The weather man last 


week accentuated his 
TAKES A DIG AT joke on Senator Norris, 
SENATOR NORRIS father of the “lame 


duck” amendment. March 4 brought the New 
Deal its fourth birthday, which would have 
been President Roosevelt's second inaugura- 
tion day, but for the “lame duck” amendment. 
It was a day that dawned mild and sunny in 
Washington. Twitted about how chill and 
wet the actual Jan. 20 inauguration day had 
been by contrast, Senator Norris defensively 
remarked, “The Lord must have let me down, 
that’s all I can say.” 

With Victory Dinners up and down the 
land, Democrats celebrated the day. Sur- 
rounded by 1,300 diners in the Capital City 
who had paid $100 a plate for the occasion, 
President Roosevelt declared his Administra- 
tion would continue to march forward to aid 
the under-privileged. Opening his public cam- 
paign for his Supreme Court enlargement 
plan, he shifted ground from demands in his 
message to Congress that the program be 
adopted to relieve superannuated, over-worked 
justices, and based his plea on need of judicial 
cooperation to get his New Deal reforms over 
the hurdles of unconstitutionality. 

As Democrats munched down their deficit 


+ in the Victory Dinners, the Senate campaign 
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fund investigating committee last week made 
its final report, showing the 1936 political can- 
vass to have been the costliest on record, with 
a grand total of $23,973,329 expended. The 
Republican National Committee spent $8,892,- 
971, and the Democratic National Committee 
$5,651,118. The Communist Party spent $162,- 
040, the Union Party $65,696, the Socialist 
Labor Party $31,659, the Socialist Party, $24,- 
692, and the Prohibition Party $13,081. 


G. O. P. VACATES With no 
MANSION AS ITs JUStify an attempt to eat 


their million-dollar def- 
DEFICIT HANGS ON icit, Republicans last 


week vacated the 23-room Washington mansion 
occupied by the National Capital Republican 
Club. As they moved to less pretentious quar- 
ters, they pointed with philosophic satisfaction 
to the fact that, anyhow, there’s a big new ele- 
phant house being built, at New Deal expense, 
in the Washington Zoo. 

While dining Democrats disgorged their con- 
tributions into the party till last week with sip 
and jest, there was unusual zip and zest in the 
digging for gold by Orange, N. J.. WPA work- 
ers. Discovery of a score of English gold sov- 
ereigns mysteriously buried in the bed of a 
stream where they were working started a short- 
lived gold rush. 

Another kind of gold rush was stemmed in its 
incipiency by a 5-to-4 Supreme Court decision, 
upholding New Deal dollar devaluation by void- 
ing a Massachusetts contract calling for pay- 
ment of $1,500 rent in gold on a pre-devaluation 
dollar standard. Pleased were Treasury of- 
cials, for, had the decision gone the other way, 
it might have raised belated impediments to en- 
forcement of dollar-devaluation legislation. 

It was the first major Supreme Court decision 
affecting New Deal statutes since the President 
opened his campaign to change the Court—a 
campaign that waxed in intensity last week in 
radio speeches and in volume of letters and 
telegrams received by Congressmen. 


victory to 


When not engaged in maneuvering and orating 
about this overshadowittg domestic issue, Con- 
gress members last week were chiefly occupied 
with potential foreign war hazards. The Senate, 
turning its back on traditional “freedom of the 
seas” doctrines, passed a “tash-and-carry” neu- 
trality bill. (See Fages 9 and 10.) The Housé 
adopted a Navy supply bill, calling for spending 
$526,000,000 to buiid the American Navy up to 
“second-to-none” standards. 


DR. TOWNSEND ASKS More modest in the 
FOR NEW TRIAL ON aggregate demanded, yet 

pretentious nevertheless, 
CONTEMPT CHARGE 


was the plan announced 
at Long Beach, Calif., for a million-dollar build- 
ing to be put up as a memorial to Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend. It is to be financed out of nickel 
contributions from Townsend enthusiasts and, 
besides a bronze statue of the doctor, will have 
a penthouse on the roof for him to live in. 


*Meanwhile, the OARP founder was more con- 


| 
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cerned about not living in the jailhouse than 


about being domiciled in the penthouse. Fight- 
ing the contempt-of-Congress conviction by a 
District of Columbia jury, he entered pleas for 
a new trial. , 

While the Senate was voting to embargo war- 
time munitions shipments to belligerents last 
week, the State Department embargoed Ameri- 
can enlistees for the Spanish armies. American 
travelers hereafter won't be issued passports, it 
was announced, unless they promise to stay out 
of strife-torn Spain. 


And one American who 
will find himself dis- 
tinctly unpopular if he 
MAYOR'S SPEECH decides to visit Germany 
is New York’s Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia, 
events of last week disclosed. Addressing a 
meeting of Jewish women, the Mayor proposed 
making an effigy of Herr Hitler: a featured 
“chamber of horrors” exhibit at New York's 
coming world’s fair. Fury boiled up in the Ger- 
man press, exploding in a splutter of abusive 
adjectives and epithets about the burgomeister 
who had “insulted” der Fuehrer. The German 
Foreign Office demanded an apology; the 
American State Department felt constrained to 
express its regrets. 

Riven was classic Concord, Mass., last week 
by the issue of whether her historic fame should 
be spotlighted. In Concord once lived the 
philosopher, Emerson, who said if a man could 
build a better mousetrap than his neighbor, the 
world would make a beaten path to his door. 
Concord has just a# good a Revolutionary War 
battlefield as has neighboring Lexington. But 
Lexington, it was contended, is getting more 
tourist visitors, by advertising. 

Nevertheless, Concord voters, in town meet- 
ing assembled, last week voted down a $1,000 
appropriation for floodlights to bathe in cal- 
cium glow the famed Concord bridge where 
“once the embattled farmers stood and fired the 
shot heard ‘round the world.” In this they 
agreed with Allen French, historian, who said 
the lights would “spoil the atmosphere,” and 
overruled the arguments of floodlight advocate 
Edward L. McKenna. 

Simultaneously at Tuckahoe, N. Y., a for- 
gotten Revolutionary War hero's skeleton was 
dug up as a political issue—or rather, the issue 
was dug up because the skeletun couldn't be. 
President Harding and State Governors sent 
wreaths and messages when discovery was made 
in 1922 of the remains of Tuckahoe’s “unknown 
soldier” of the Revolution. Now Democratic 
village officials, seeking to oust Republican of- 
ficials at a coming local election, charge the 
latter with having mislaid or lost the skeleton, 
which was to have been ceremoniously interred. 

But with more important political bones of 
contention was the nation at large concerned as 
arguments crescendoed on the Supreme Court 
question. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
APOLOGIZES FOR 
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Jesse Jones, now chairman of the + 
RFC, is in line for the proposed 
new cabinet job of Secretary of | 
Public Works. The appointment 
means his elevation from an 


edit his radio attack on the Su- + 
preme Court before its delivery. 
Few White House changes were 
made in the text. 
forth that Court decisions estab- | 


The address set their 


corporation law, now have decided + 
not to request the additional work. 
They have stopped studies which 
research department 
making in preparation for such 


new legislation to maximum hour 
and minimum wage provisions. 


| 
was | 


The story is going the rounds of 


agency which is entering its liqui- 
dation phase. 
7. * 


Those in the know say that while 
the French are urging this coun- 
try to do something about the in- 
flow of foreign capital, the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch are suggesting 
that reprisals might be in order if 
the United States closes its invest- 
ment market to foreigners. 


o*K ~ * 


All suggestions of compromise on 
the Supreme Court issue, sources 
close to the White House say, 
which have been carried to the 
President by Senators, have been 
given a cool reception. All or 
none still is the Presidential atti- 
tude. 
*x x 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Admin- 
istrator, had President Roosevelt 





lish a principle which if carried to 
its logical conclusion would make 
work relief unconstitutional. 


* 


It is reported among insiders at 
the Federal Trade Commission 
that the hearings of the motor 
manufacturers in connection with 
advertisements for instalment pur- 
chase plans have been delayed un- 
til the labor difficulties of the re- 
spondents have been more definite- 
ly settled. 


* * * 


Word is being passed on Capitol 
that strong support will be given 
to pending legislation broadening 
the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion “higher-ups”, once desirous 
of having the SEC take over the 


administration of any Federal in- 


legislation. 

xe * 
Harold L. Ickes, now Secretary of 
the Interior, is to get the job of 
Secretary of Conservation if Con- 
gress enacts the President's reor- 
ganization plan, insiders predict. 


Mr. Ickes now is devoting major 
attention to conservation prob- 


lems. 


* * * 


A sharp inner Administration con- 
troversy has developed over the 
plans for reviving NRA _ princi- 
ples. One group which centers its 
activities in the Department of 
Commerce favors revision of trade 
agreements and some features of 
NRA codes as well as wage and 
hour legislation. Another group 
of Presidential advisers, centering 
in the Labor and Agriculture De- 
partments, favors confining any 


the State Department that there 
is little chance the proposed new 
American embassy in Russia, now 
in the blueprint stage, will be 
constructed at any time in the 
near future. 


ok 


Another Congressional Jegislative 
battle, along the same lines as the 
fight in 1935 over the AAA amend- 
ments, is predicted when the Ad- 
ministration’s new plans for crop 
control legislation come up for 
consideration in Congress. 


~*~ * 


President Roosevelt is listening to 
no particular adviser in shaping 
strategy in the Supreme Court bat- 


tle and is writing his own 
speeches and messages dealing 
with it. Making this battle his 


personal responsibility. 


| 


| 





—Underwood & Underwood 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
In March, 1917, America armed against the sub- 
marine. In March, 1937, the Senate amending the 
Neutrality Act of 1936 orders armor Stripped from 
American merchantmen dealing with warring coun- 
tries. Active in preliminary legislative discussion 
were Senators Bone (left) and Nye. The former, if 
he had his way, would completely embargo all goods 
destined for belligerents. The latter laid the ground 
work for neutrality legislation by his inquiry into 
events which brought this country into the World 
War. 
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How Reduce Relief? 
The WPA Puzzle 


Trouble with finances and projects. 
More old and unskilled workers on 
WPA rolls. 


ARRY L. HOPKINS, as WPA Administrator, is 
having his troubles again. There are money 

troubles, project troubles, political troubles and a 
growing number of just ordinary troubles 

All stem from the fact that, although industry 
has created jobs for millions, this country still con- 
tains more millions of men and women who want 
jobs but cannot find them. 

The heat is on to cut down Federal Government 
relief expenditures. If the national budget is to 
be balanced they need to be cut. 


CUTTING RELIEF ROLLS 


So Mr. Hopkins outlined the following schedule 
of jobs and expenditures for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year: 

In March he would give 2,150,000 jobs at a cost 
of $146,000,000; in April 2,000,000 jobs at a cost of 
$134,500,000; in May 1,800,000 jobs at a cost of $120,- 
600,000 and in June 1,600,000 jobs at a cost of $103,- 
000,000. 

Thus there would be a cut of 550,000 jobs and a 
saving of $43,000,000 a month within the period of 
four months. 

But that was figuring without the flood, and, de- 
velopments show, it was figuring without the pres- 
sure that can come from the communities of the 
land 

Faced with a sharp reduction in the rolls of those 
getting WPA jobs from the Federal Government, 
Governors of the nation’s big industrial States let 
out a cry of protest. WPA workers cut from the 
rolls, they contended, did not find jobs in industry 
but fell back on the localities for relief. State gov- 
ernments were unable to provide adequate care, 


State governments, called upon by local govern- 
ments, found their resources strained. 
A PLEA FROM 6 STATES 

Governors of six industrial States turned to 


Washington seeking relief from the program of 
WPA curtailment. 

But, if rolls are not cut, Harry Hopkins is going 
to need more than the $655,000,000 which Congress 
gave him to carry on his program until July 1, and 
he will need more than the $1,500,000,000 which 
President Roosevelt expects to ask of Congress to 
carry on a work-relief program through the new 
fiscal year that begins July 1. 

What to do? 

At that point other troubles enter. 

As jobs have opened in industry, the skilled work- 
man in WPA have been the first to go. Also, as 
jobs opened, the young workmen have been drained 
away. Those remaining are the less skilled and the 
older workers. This adds further to inefficiency, 
makes more difficult the performance of tasks. 

More than that from a financial viewpoint: 

As workmen have left to take industry jobs, cther 
workmen who had been idle but not on relief are 
pressing to get on WPA rolls. Localities are bringing 
pressure to shift those on their own local relief to 
WPA relief. Yet the Federal Government is en- 
aeavoring to push back by dumping WPA workers 
on the shoulders of local governments. 


SKILLED MEN LACKING 

The result is that the Government’s work relief 
program definitely is bogging down. Its officials 
admit as much. They recognize that it is increas- 
ingly difficult to get workmen who can perform the 
type of work necessary on worth-while projects. 

Again, what to do? 

President Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins are re- 
ceiving recommendations proposing that the Fed- 
eral Government gradually liquidate WPA, shifting 
its workers back to State governments, which then 
would determine for themse!ves the type of relief 
they would give. There would be Federal subsidies 
and standards. It would be a return to the old 
FERA 

Both the President and Mr. Hopkins are turning 
thumbs down on that proposal 

But what they will recommend in its stead 
mains a mystery. Explorations are under way. 
They point in the direction of a continued Federal 
system of work relief, but under changed rules and 
standards. 

Unemployment definitely remains the one big un- 
solved problem of the depression. Its complexities 
are Harry Hopkins’ troubles. 

(A symposium of views on this problem will be 
found in “The Question of the Week” on Page 4.) 


re- 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
and more permanent than the 
first. Mr. Roosevelt will appeal 
to the people to help him remove 
any obstacle that threatens to 
block him in attaining his objec- 
tives. 

Meanwhile some drastic move- 
for world peace may emanate 
from the White House. The pro- 
cession of eminent foreigners in 
and out of the President’s study 
is preliminary to some action. 


Best guess is that President 
has ideas for halting feverish 
world race for re-armament. If he 
can induce the British and 
French to agree, then a lull in 
fighting on domestic front would 
serve as time for letting go a 
world peace plan. Great difficul- 
ties still are to be overcome, how- 
ever. 

Neutrality measure which 
Congress finally will send 
White House for approval will 
be a compromise. President 
probably will be given discretion 
to specify articles ‘n addition to 
munitions, which are to be em- 
bargoes. No differentiation be- 
tween belligerents will be per- 
mitted and other provisions likely 
to be more in accord with House 
bill than that of Senate. 


to 


Appropriations for national de- 
fense at present session of Con- 
gress are likely to, equal or ex- 
ceed last season’s all time record 
except in time of war. 

Guffey-Vinson coal bill, one of 
most controversial of Adminis- 
tration proposals before Con- 
gress, is all set for a _ swift 
journey toward enactment. Comes 
up on House under special rule 
in House this week and quick pas- 
sage assured. 

Senator Black’s 30-hour week 
bill will be pressed for passage at 
this session. Sponsors are now 
seeking committee hearings to 
bring question to public attention 
but outlook for measure is not 
bright as Administration has 
shown no inclination to favor it. 

White House will continue to 
throw its influence and aid back 
of John L. Lewis in his effort to 
organize low-wage industrial 
groups. 


Crashing of barrier between 
big business management and 
organized labor means less 


chance of strikes that would halt 
recovery movement. A _ period 
of comparative confusion in la- 
bor relations with numerous 
small strikes, chiefly of the sit- 
down variety, is to be expected in 
months ahead but no large na- 
tion-wide ones. Time lost in the 
aggregate through work interrup- 
tions probably will be relatively 
small, 


Plans for disposing of surplus 


im 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING MARKS ITS BIGGEST VICTORY 


Mevosquatcs » G + 


End of fears of steel strike. 
More pay, more jobs. Effect 
on Federal policy. 





er John L. Lewis’ steel union 

signed an agreement with the 
largest subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to the ac- 
companiment of an industry-wide 
adoption of a $5-a-day minimum 
wage and a 40-hour week, he did 
more than win prestige. In effect, 
he divided the great steel industry 
into two parts. 

On one side was the largest pro- 
ducer, making about 35 per cent of 
the country’s steel. This unit, the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
formally recognized the Amalga- 
mated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
Union as spokesman for the union’s 
members. What is more to the 
point, the company for the first 
time signed an agreement with an 
“outside union” on the subject of 
wages and hours, thereby breaking 
with a fixed policy of 50 years’ dura- 
tion. 

On the other side were the inde- 
pendents, who make about 65 per 
cent of the steel tonnage. Although 
they had previously announced in 
the wage and hour standards adopt- 
ed the next day by the leading cor- 
poration they did not recognize the 
steel union. 

The independent companies pro- 
fessed surprise that the Carnegie- 
Illinois Corporation, subsidiary of 
United States Steel, had signed the 
agreement. An understanding had 
been reached, they intimated, be- 
tween the independents and the 
leading company that the union 
would be recognized as spokesman 
its own members, if it could 
prove it had any substantial num- 
ber, and a joint meeting with the 
union had actually been scheduled. 
Then, on the day before the meet- 
ing, the Carnegie-Illinois Corpora- 
tion, which had apparently held out 
against the wage increases urged by 
the independents, announced the 
union agreement had been signed. 


A SPLIT IN INDUSTRY 

The upshot of the matter was that 
Mr. Lewis had driven a wedge into 
the industry and had obtained a 
foothold with the largest concern. 

The pay increases, totaling about 
125 million dollars yearly, and the 
shorter work week, promising some 
40,000 new jobs, brought their own 
messages of gratification to wage 


earners and potential wage earners. | 


It brought satisfaction also to the 
Government, heretofore balked in 
obtaining bids for steel because, un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act, bidders 
must observe a 40-hour week. 

So far as the public is concerned, 
it also brought news of increases in 
the price of steel in amounts vary- 
ing from $3.00 to $8.00 a ton. This 
was calculated as sufficient to offset 
the present wage increase and one 





power are rapidly approaching 
the bargaining stage in those 
regions where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is developing navigation 
and controlling floods by means 
of dams. A national policy, prac- 
tically certain to be adopted by 
Congress, calls for Federal ac- 
quisition of transmission sys- 
tems, by condemnation if neces- 
sary. Price and valuation will 








provide chief topics for debate in 
this phase of the program. 


| 
| 
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Industry Splits as “Big Steel’ Recognizes Union—What Agree- 





ment Means to Employers and Labor—Price of Steel Rises 


of last December requiring 75 mil- + 


lion dollars. 

But the actual 
agreement meant first that the 
blackest cloud on the industrial 
horizon had lifted and probably 
blown away. All talk of a general 
steel strike vanished. 

It meant, second, that collective 
bargaining as defined in Congres- 
sional policy was in a fair way to 
establishing itself in practice in the 
very stronghold of the open shop. 
Labor leaders heralded the event as 
the greatest story in the history of 
labor in America and declared that 
the backbone of the opposition to 
their steel campaign had been com- 
pletely broken. 


PRAISE FOR MYRON C. TAYLOR 

Commented John L. Lewis: 

“The settlement is a fine example 
of an intelligent approach to a great 
economic problem. It has been made 
possible by the far-seeing vision and 
industrial statesmanship of Myron 
C. Taylor (Chairman of the Board 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion). Labor, industry and the na- 
tion will be the beneficiaries.” 

President Roosevelt, when asked 


signing of the 


by the press whether his recent 


talks with Mr. Taylor had any part 
in the result, replied that whenever 
he and Mr. Taylor had met they had 
discussed matters pertaining to the 
general welfare. His hearers 
terpreted the reply as an affirma- 
tive. 

Pointing forward to a new chap- 
ter in labor relations, the event was 
the climax of developments begin- 
ning nearly two years ago. 


DIVISION IN A. F. OF L. 

In 1935, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor voted to begin a 
drive for organizing tne steel in- 
dustry. Members obtained were to 
be apportioned eventually among 
the various craft unions which 
claimed tiem on the basis of their 
types of skill. 

A year passed and nothing was 
done. The steel union (Amalga- 
mated Union of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers) had fewer than 10,000 
members. John L. Lewis appealed 
on the floor of the Federation con- 
vention for a more _ progressive 
policy that would permit all work- 
ers to be enrolled in one industrial 


in- | 








—Wide World 


FROM ONE STEEL WORKER TO ONE STEEL ORGANIZER 

Steel worker William Garrety (left) of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corporation, congratulating Philip Murray (right) leader of the 

Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, an affiliate of the Committee 

for Industrial Organization, after the announcement of an agree- 

ment between corporation heads and union leaders on wages, hours 
and union organizing. 





union. He was overruled. 

Then Mr. Lewis took the most de- 
cisive step of his career. In a one- 
sentence letter he resigned his vice | 
presidency in the Federation. His | 
next move was to organize the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
comprising eight unions with about 
a million members. 

This committee offered half a mil- 
lion dollars to the Federation for a 
steel organizing campaign if the 
Federation would put up a million | 
dollars and place the campaign in | 
charge of leaders in whom the work- | 
ers and the CIO had confidence. 
One industrial union was to receive 
all members. 

The Federation refused. So Mr. 
Lewis offered his aid and resources 


| cepted. 


* directly to the steel union on the 


same terms. The steel union ac- 
Its conservative president 
retired and Mr. Lewis appointed his 


own leaders with the steel union’s 


consent, 


THE STEEL DRIVE 


Last July the drive opened. At the 
outset the Iron and Steel Institute 
published a full-page advertisement 
in the press assuring employes and 
their families that they would be 
protected against “intimidation and 
coercion from any source.” Persons 


| and organizations, it charged, not 
| connected with the 


industry had 

taken charge of the campaign. 
Meanwhile the Senate committee 

on civil liberties was engaged in 


+ ferretting out the extent to which 


steel and cther companies were em- 
ploying espionage services to crush 
unionism while at the same -ime 
arming themselves with weapons 
and gas bombs to protect their 
plants in the event of industrial dis- 
putes 

But Mr. Lewis deprecated any idea 
of a strike. That, he declared, was 
a matter for which the employers 
would have to take the responsi- 
bility, his sole interest being in the 
organization of workers to enable 
them to make their voices heard by 
the management. 


THE UNION’S DEMAND 

The membership campaign pro- 
ceeded slowly at first. The first ob- 
jective was to obtain the election of 
union members as officers of tne 
“employe representative commit- 
tees,” or “company unions.” 

The extent of the union’s success 
was shown when company union 
representatives from 


+ 


a group of | 


mills of the Carnegie-Illinois Com- | 


pany formed 
ference of 
Management 
not included. 
izer for the 
elected president. 

Then the president was replaced 
by a man more acceptable to the 
company. Even under the new 
leadeship, the conference pressed 
its earlier plan to demand that the 
management of the company, rather 
than the plant managers, should 
bargain with them on basic labor 
conditions, including wages and 
hours. 


HIGHER PAY, SHORTER HOURS 


At this juncture the steel compa- 


an inter-plant con- 
employe spokesmen. 
representatives were 
An active organ- 
steel union was 


nies announced a general 10 per cent | 


| increase in wages. Some corpora.vions 


attempted to get employe repre- 
sentative leaders to sign agreements 
embodying this wage increase a1 
gearing future pay rates to the cost 
of living. A number signed. Others 
refused, bulwarked by the Secretary 
of Labor's opinion that “company 
unions” were not authorized by their 
constitutions to sign binding agree- 
ments of this type. 

The next move came from the 
steel union, which scheduled a meet- 
ing for this month at which the Iron 
and Steel Institute would be asked 








to meet with union officers as bar- 
gaining representatives for all work- 
ers in the industry. A nation-wide 
Steel strike appeared to be only a 
few weeks away. 

Then, almost without warning, an- 
nouncement was made that the 
Carnegie-Illinois Company had 
signed an agreement with the steel 
union which would apply for its 
members but the terms of which 
would be excended also to all other 
employes. The day before, practi- 
cally all steel companies had pro- 
claimed wage and hour scales that 
coincided with the terms of the 
agreement signed with the union oy 
the largest subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

A minimum wage of $5 a day is 
set. Other wages are to be equitably 
readjusted as may be agreed on in 
conferences between the union and 
the company. A 40-hour week is to 
prevail with pay and a half for over- 
time. No discrimination is to be ex- 
ercised against union members and 
the union organizers are to employ 
no intimidation to obtain members 
and are not to solicit membership 
on company property. The agree- 

[Continued on Page 21.] 
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THE RALEIGH 


The more experienced the 
traveler, the more the Hotel 
Raleigh is appreciated. All 
sparkling new. Bright, 
modern guest rooms. Gra- 
cious service. Delicious 
food in diverting new res- 
taurants. Meet all smart 
Washington in the Pall 
Mall Room. Reasonable 
prices. You'll be glad you 
made it the Raleigh! Single 
ae from $3.50 
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| Get a why it’s the 
BEST BUY of “All Three”! 


wee these reasons why people call 
Plymouth the best buy of “‘All Three.” 
Plymouth is the BIGGEST, MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL. Its COMFORT is unmatched by any 
low-priced car! Airplane-type shock-ab- 
sorbersand rubber body mountings banish 
vibration and bumps...sound-proof insula- 
tion blocks out road noise. 


SAFEST, TOO! Plymouth has an all-steel 





PLYMOUTH not only stands up best . . . it gives you the greatest SAFETY, COMFORT and 
= ROOM in the history of low-priced,cars! Plymouth has the HIGHEST RESALE VALUE. . . 


SAVES YOU MOST MONEY by its amazing ECONOMY —on all operating and upkeep costs! 
































body...double-action hydraulic brakes... 
a revolutionary new Safety Interior! 
LOWEST UPKEEP of “‘All Three””—on 
gas, oil, repairs—every item of upkeep. 
Discover Plymouth’s brilliant perform- 
ance...see why it’s the car that stands up 
best! PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYS- 
LER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


STILL PRICED AMONG THE LOWEST 


TODAY, you’ll find the 1937 Plymouth is priced 
with the lowest. The Commercial Credit Company 
has made available—through De Soto, Chrysler 
and Dodge dealers—terms which makeit very casy 
to purchase a new Plymouth today. 














(Above) Most beautiful of ‘‘All Three’ low- 
priced cars. .. big 1937 De Luxe Four-Door 
Touring Sedan, with spacious built-in trunk. 


































MORE ROOM in Plymouth’s big interior! Rear 
seat is 2*s" wider—front seat 3" wider! 


COSTS LESS to ran! Owners 
miles per gallon — record-low upkeep 


PILLOWED ON RUBBER. Body mountings of 
live rubber kill vibration and — 
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SHOULD WORK RELIEF ROLLS BE REDUCED? 
PROBLEMS FACING THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES 





The Viewpoint of the Mayors | 


Moline, Illinois, 
Through Its Mayor, 
A. Henry Arp, 


answers: 

By Telegraph.) 
URTAILMENT of relief program 
in Moline at present time would 

leave the work impossible of com- 
pletion financially. Reduction of 
WPA rolls would work serious hard- 
ship on many deserving destitute 
citizens. We have many unem- 
ployed (too old for factories) who 
need work which cannot be fur- 
nished except through Federal aid 
Expansion of WPA program locally 
is very necessary 


Federal and State governments 
should bear larger portion of this 
type of relief. City government 
furnishes part of materials. The 
engineering and most of the super- 
vision under present industrial 
policy. 

Permanent relief program ab- 
solutely necessary minus present 
red tape. 





Peoria, Illinois 


Through its Mayor, 
E. N. Woodruff, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

HE more than 2,000 available re- 

lief worker’s families here would 
go on charity or relief if Federal 
Government greatly curtails con- 
tributions. 

Curtailment of WPA rolls would 
cause serious hardship to those on 
relief because the municipal reve- 
nues are not adequate to absorb any 
substantial number who are not ac- 
ceptable for employment in industry 
or heavy construction but are capa- 
ble of doing construction and main- 
tenance work needed by the city. 

Local contribution to relief labor 
load should depend on local avail- 
able revenue. Work relief pro- 
gram should be prompt to avoid in- 
creased direct relief. 





Rock Island, Illinois, 
answers: 
tailed work relief it would work 
duced here without serious injury 
ment and State government should 
I consider that relief is permanent 
physical ailment or for other rea- 


Through Its Mayor, 

John A. Benston, 

(By Telegraph.) 
r the Federai Government cur- 
a serious hardship on this com- 
munity. WPA rolls cannot be re- 
to labor. 

I believe thai the Federal Govern- 
share the responsibility for relief 
50-50. 
in our new social order to a small 
group of men who on account of 
sons are unable to deliver a full 
day’s work. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Through its Mayor, 
Thomas E. Latimer, 


answers: 


By Telegraph.) 

HE Federal Government under 

WPA has continuously failed to 
take care of all Minneapolis employ- 
ables and if work relief program is 
further curtailed we cannot support 
the additional persons by direct re- 
lief. It will mean municipal bank- 
ruptcy for the city and starvation 
for those thrown off work relief. 

Relief for both employables and 
unemployables is permanent and I 
think these two groups should be 
separated and the employables be 
made the definite responsibility of 
the Federal and State government 
while the unemployables, known as 
problem cases, should remain the 
responsibility of the municipality. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Through its Mayor, 
Mark H. Gehan, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 

URTAILMENT of WPA rolls would 

place unbearable burden on local 
welfare board and disrupt adminis- 
tration of direct relief. 

WPA rolls can probably be reduced 
during spring and summer months 
but reduction should be gradual as 
WPA workers -are absorbed by pri- 
vate industry. 

Federal Government should ac- 
cept complete responsibility for 
care of unemployment relief cases 
and Federal State and local govern- 
ments should share cost of caring 





+ 


| 


| 


for relief cases having no employ- 
able member, on same basis as 
present old age assistance grants. 

I believe that public relief at its 
present scale, or perhaps slightly 
reduced, is permanent in that it will 
continue for at least the present 
generation. 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


Through Its Mayor, 
S. F. Snively, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
WENTY-EIGHT per cent employ- 
ables on relief now denied WPA 





employment. Direct relief expendi- 
tures are more than 15 times the 
1930 costs. Local resources taxed to 


limit. Further curtailment of Fed- 
eral funds would result most seri- 
ously. 

Federal Government should fi- 
nance all labor costs and the major 
portion of non-labor costs for em- 
ployables on relief. State and 
municipality should share equally 
the direct relief costs. 

Relief programs should be de- 
veloped as if the problem is per- 
manent. 





Dunkirk, New York 


Through Its Mayor, 
W. L. Roberts, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

RIOR to June 22, 1936, the State 

of New York had been paying 75 
per cent of the cost of relief in Dun- 
kirk. On that date, we were noti- 
fied that beginning July 1 we would 
have to pay 60 per cent of all relief 
expenditures. We notified the local 
emergency relief board that it could 
not commit or spend any more of 
the city’s money since it had ex- 
ceeded the annual appropriation of 
$48,500 in the first five months of 
the year. The local emergency re- 
lief board closed the welfare de- 
partment in anticipation of forc- 
ing the city to make more money 
available and continue under State 
aid at which time they had a case 
load of 832 families and working or- 
ganization of 42 people. 

We took over the relief problem, 
reorganizing with a force of six 
people. 

By using our own standard and 
careful investigation, we reduced 
the case load in the first month to 
127 clients and the cost for all re- 
lief purposes to approximately 12 
per cent. 

A large percentage of the relief 
clients never appeared at the relief 
headquarters, knowing that only 
those in absolute need would re- 
ceive aid. We gave strict orders to 
all relief clients that the responsi- 
bility of a livelihood rested upon 
their own shoulders. These orders 
were received in the manner we 
hoped they would be, and we re- 
ceived splendid cooperation from all 


| of our people, excepting those who 


had lost their positions in the ad- 
ministering of relief under the old 
System. 

We never refused State aid but we 
do insist upon administering it with 
our own organization and only to 
those who are entitled to relief. State 
aid is too expensive for the city of 
Dunkirk when administered by the 
State. We do not let anyone suffer 
for the want of food and clothing but 
we do want them to help themselves. 

Our plan has worked very satisfac- 
tory for the last eight months and 
we are satisfied that each municipal- 
ity should take care of those on re- 
lief. 

The following is a comparison of 
1935 under State supervision and 
1936 local: 


1935 1936 

errr 20,922.50 2,604.72 
RMBUBG ....cceees 22,403.71 2,142.30 
September ...... 13,571.72 2,111.31 
OBCODEF ..cccsece 18,942.78 2,090.33 
November ....... 21,803.01 2,619.20 
December ....... 25,803.41 4,513.52 
Relief problems are not new. We 
have had them in every city for 
years, but since becoming social- 
minded, we are encouraging our 


people to become relief clients. 





Elmira, New York, 


Through Its Mayor, 
]. Maxwell Beers, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

NY marked curtailed work re- 
lief program would have disas- 
trous effect upon municipality and 
State as both are unable to meet ad- 

ditional burden. 
Federal Government should assist 
with burden for all employables. 











JHAT type of unemployment relief 
program should be developed for 
Should WPA rolls 
be reduced? A conference last week be- 
tween Governors of six industrial States 
and President Roosevelt once more 
brought to the fore these questions. 
The conference was requested by the 
Governors after they had met at the 
home of Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
in New York City earlier in the week. 
Governor Lehman explained that he 
“invited only those Governors who ex- 
pressed to me at some time a desire to 
sit down in a conference to discuss the 


the 1938 fiscal year? 


relief situation.” 


The United States News, in view of the 
far-reaching importance of this problem, 
telegraphed mayors and secretaries of 
in 


chambers of commerce 


cities in the six States—Rhode Island, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, and New York—asking their 
views on the subjects. Questions asked 
were: 

What would be the situation in your 
community if the Federal Government 
curtailed the work relief program? 

Do you think WPA rolls can be re- 
duced in your community without un- 
due hardship, and if so, how much? 

What do you regard as the logical 
proportion of responsibility for relief 
which should be borne by the Federal 
Government, by State government, and 
by municipality? 

Do you think the relief problem is 
permanent? 

Telegraphic answers 
given on this page. 


received are 
industrial 











see 


WHAT ABOUT RELIEF, MR. PRESIDENT? SIX WHO ASK 


Pee 


Ea 





—Wide World 


OVERNORS of six States will confer with President Roosevelt this week in order to offer their 


suggestions for an “efficient and sound solution of the unemployment relief problem.” 


Having 


protested reductions in the Works Progress Administration’s program, the Governors of highly in- 
dustrialized States will attempt a recharting of the relationship between Federal and State governments 
in the financing and administration of relief. 

Left to right, standing: Philip F. La Follette of Wisconsin, Elmer A. Benson of Minnesota, and Rob- 
ert E. Quinn of Rhodesland. Seated, left to right/‘Henry Horner of Illinois, Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, and Charles F. Hurley of Massachusetts. 





Previously announced WPA policy 
has never been carried out com- 
pletely in this community. As all 
WPA workers have been taken from 
relief rolls they would have to re- 
turn to relief if work relief is dis- 
continued. 
Relief is permanent, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Through its Mayor, 
Samuel A. Carlson, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

F Federal relief is curtailed the re- 
sult here would be a greatly in- 
creastd tax burden. I hold that re- 
lief .is the result of unemployment 
and unemployment, like war, is a 
national problem requiring Federal 
action. Therefore 50 per cent of cost 
should be borne by national govern- 


; ment and remainder divided be- 


tween States and municipalities. 


Unless work is provided by uni- 
formly reduced hours on_ nation- 


| wide scale the relief problem will be 





a permanent one. 





+ relief program would be great hard- 


| 
| 


| duced if city welfare department 





Rochester, New York 


through its city manager, 
Harold W. Baker, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 
NY drastic curtailment of work 
relief program will immediately 
increase home relief load. Do not 
believe WPA rolls can be greatly de- 
creased, certainly not more than 10 
per cent without hardship. 

City of Rochester now paying ap- 
proximately. 65 per cent cost of home 
relief. Believe this is the limit of 
our ability tu pay. This is in addi- 
tion to our investment of $2,000,000 
this year as our share of work re- 
lief projects. 

Every indication that relief prob- 


lem is permanent. 





Fall River, Mass., 


Through its Mayor, 
Alexander C. Murray, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
ELIEF question is still a problem 
here. Until private industries 
further reduce number of employ- 
ables, curtailment of Federal work 


similar appropriations. 


+ tration of Federal Government 
ship. Greater results would be ob- | whereby relief workers are not en- 
tained and local welfare rolls re- | couraged to do the requisite amount 
of work possible for their compensa- 
tion thus tending to discourage re- 
lief workers from seeking private 
commercial employment, the pres- 


were permitted to make assignments 
of labor on relief projects, the type 
of project and expenditure of funds 
to be under Federal supervision. | ent or some other form of relief is 
Federal Government should as- | Probably permanent. 

sume major proportion of responsi- | 

bility for relief. A larger responsi- | 
bility by Federal Government in 
furnishing materials would help | 
greatly. Present indications are 
that relief will be necessary for some 
time. 





Woonsocket, R. I. 


Through Its Mayor, 
Joseph Pratt, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

HE situation in our community 

would be very bad if the Fed- 
eral Government curtailed work re- 
lief program. We could not any- 
where near balance our budget. 
WPA rolls in our community cannot 
| be reduced without causing hard- 





Quincy, Mass., 
Through its Mayor, 
Thomas S. Burgin, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
ORE than 1,200 employed here 





on Federal relief rolls; reduc- | ship. 
tion in number will force many t© | Responsibility for relief must be 
city welfare, placing added burden | decreased for municipalities. 1 


through inevitable tax rate increase. 
Feel WPA rolls cannot be reduced 
without undue nardship. 

Believe not over 20 per cent should 
be municipality borne. If State | 
takes part of remaining 80 per cent 
undoubtedly increased State taxes 
to municipality, resulting in further 
burden to local taxpayers. 

Until private industry reaches 
point where it can absorb present 
unemployed it seems most impera- 
tive Federal relief should continue 
both through PWA and WPA or 


think a plan will have to be worked 
out allocating the cost to State and 
Federal government. 

Relief is certainly here to stay for 
several years, but not necessarily 
permanently. 





LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


through its mayor, 
C. A. Boérner, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 

gps approximately 4,300 persons 

on relief at present. Cost of re- 
lief during February about $33,000. 
It would seem that a plan to fur- 
nish jobs on WPA projects could 
reduce this cost considerably. I be- 
lieve Federal Government should 
keep on supplying aid of this nature. 





Cranston, R. I., 


Through Its Mayor, 
Ernest L. Sprague, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

URTAILMENT of work relief pro- 

gram by Federal Government 
would work great embarrassment to 
the City of Cranston in attempting | 
to substitute city funds for Federal 
funds in its part of expenditure of | 
approximately $400,000 annually. 

Under present conditions WPA 
rolls cannot be reduced without 
working hardship. 

Present proportion of responsi- 
bility for relief seems to be logical 
but would suggest more control in 
municipalities. 

Under present socialistic adminis- 





Green Bay, Wis. 
through its mayor, 
John V. Diener, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

RESENT drastic curtailment of 

WPA program would result in 
more than doubling our relief load 
and suffering for those now em- 
ployed. Relief is now the heaviest 
for the reason that our city does 


Chambers of Commerce Answer 





| it might not cause any hardship, 


' tensive nature the city should have 
outside help. 


| WPA rolls can be reduced withopt 


| cent; State, 35 per cent; local unit, 


+ heard a prominent builder Say that 
if conditions in the building trades 
increased to 70 per cent of what we 
call normal there are not enough 

| skilled artisans to Supply the de- 
mand. Another contractor told me 

| that it was practically impossible 
now to get building tradesmen off 
relief unless there was a big job and 
work was promised for quite a pe- 
riod of time. The percentage of re- 
duction is unknown to me. Ten per 
cent might be a good guess, but it 
might be away off. 

Question 3—What do you regard 
as the logical proportion of respon- 
Sibility for relief which should be 
borne by the Federal Government, 
by State and by the municipality? 

On a home relief basis—Govern- 
ment, 50 pct.; State, 25 pct.; munice- 
ipality, 25 pct. 

The total expense would be less, 
as it would be on a budgetary basis 
rather than on a security basis. 

Question 4—Do you think the re- 
lief problem is permanent? 

It certainly is, as compared with 
what we have commonly known as 
relief before the depression, al- 
though I believe it should be less 
in the future than it is today. 


New York City, 


Through M. D. Griffith 
Executive Vice President, 
Board of Trade, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

F Federal Government curtailed 

work relief in New York the re- 
cipients would probably go on home 
relief which unfortunately is rela- 
tively easy. WPA workers might be 
reduced to amounts they could earn 
in private employment. For ex- 
ample WPA typists receive $93 a 
month for 30 hours a week. We can 
employ good sterographers for $85 
for 40 hours or more. WPA pay rolls | 


could be reduced 40 per cent without 
hardship. Federal Government 
should withdraw from relief and re- 
turn to private charities the care of | 
unemployables. 





Syracuse, New York 


Through Its Chamber of 
Commerce, Frederick E. Norton, 
Secretary, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
UESTION 1—What would be the 
0) situation in Syracuse if the | 
Federal Government curtailed the 
work relief program? 





Buffalo, New York, 


Through Its Chamber of Com- 
merce, Samuel B. Botsford, 


The answer would depend entire- President, 
ly upon the extent of curtailment. 
If the WPA were to practically stop @NSWeFrs: 


(By Telegraph.) 
F Federal Government curtailed 
work-relief program in Buffalo 
our experience indicates that 60 per 
cent would gd back to home relief 
and that the cost would be about 
$300,000 monthly to which the 
State would contribute 40 per cent. 
This would very quickly bankrupt 
Buffalo. WPA rolls cannot be re- 
duced without undue hardship be- 
cause nearly all are unskilled. Pro- 
portion of relief payments should be 
perhaps 75 per cent State and Fed- 
eral combined and municipality 25 
per cent. 
Believe relief problem is  per- 
manent but can be partly remedied 
by firm purpose to train unskilled 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


its activity, it would mean that 
about 5,000 families might be back 
on the city. In such case, the city 
could not carry the load without 
outside help. On the other hand, 
if it were to be a slight curtailment, 


but in any curtailment of an ex- 


Question 2 — Do you think the 


undue hardship, and if so, how 
much? 

Here again the answer depends 
on the size of the reduction. At the 
present time there is a scarcity of 
skilled mechanics in industry. I 
doubt if there are many on WPA at | 


the present time. Only yesterday I | 











} cause further hardship. 


most of its work during summer 
months. 

WPA rolls should not be reduced, | 
but should be added to until May 
or June. | 

Believe that a fair proportion of 
relief would be: Federal, 50 per 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


Through Its Mayor, 
C. A. Wiechering, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

SHKOSH has impoverished itself 

financing public work the last 
two years. With 1,000 still on WPA 
and PWA and a relief roll of 500 
families we need more WPA instead 
of less. 

Regarding relief the Government 
should stand 50 per cent; the State 
30 per cent; and the community 20 
per cent of the relief costs. 

With industry not employing la- 
bor between 50 and 65 years of age 
we will have a relief roll of man¥ 
of these until they reach pension 

| age. 


15 per cent. 

Had relief problem before depres- 
sion and it will be with us after the 
depression. 





Kenosha, Wisconsin 


through its city manager, 
H. C. Laughlin, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

ERIOUS situation would arise here 

if WPA program were curtailed 
during this fiscal year. Personnel 
WPA greatly reduced since last fall. 
Approximately 700 eligible workers 
unassigned. 

Believe proportion of relief cost 
should be borne: Fifty per cent, 
Federal; 30 per cent, State; 20 per 
cent, local, same as old-age pen- 





Racine, Wisconsin 
through its mayor, 
William }]. Swoboda, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 
URTAILING Federal Government 


sions. 

I am strongly of the opinion that work relief programs would 
the relief problem in industrial ™erely add to 560 employable per- 
cities will be permanent. Many ‘ns now receiving direct relief from 

in 


community. Local community 
providing relief for 560 employables 
and 350 non-employables and mate- 
rials and equipment for WPA cCar- 
ries as great a lead as possible. 

Federal Government should bear 
50 per cent; State government, 25 
per cent, and local government, 25 
per cent relief responsibility. 

Conditions in Racine indicate re- 
lief is permanent. With industries 
operating at highest point since 
1930 there are still 1,550 on WPA and 
750 receiving direct relief. 


workers 45 years and over will find 
it extremely difficult to secure em- 
ployment in industry. 





Madison, Wisconsin, 


Through Its Mayor, 
James R. Law, 


answers: 

(By Te!egraph.) 
NITUATION in this community is 
S critical with present quota re- 
strictions. Oniy 75 per cent of those 
certified as eligible are on WPA 
Over 400 employables on direct*re- 
lief, more hundreds clamoring for 
jobs to enable them to pay taxes. 
Any reduction in WPA rolls would 





Superior, Wisconsin 


through its mayor, 
Bryan Ostby, 


Relief is a problem of State and answers: 
nation-wide concern and munici- (By Telegraph.) 
| palities obtaining most of their rev- UR city is entirely dependent 


enues from general property taxes upon the Federal work relief 


are not in a position to finance this psogram. A shutdown would mean 

| cost. starvation and disaster. Any cur- 
I fee) that 75 per cent Federal and | tailment would create tremendous 
hardships. Our city right now is 


spending more than our tax system 
can provide for WPA, sponsors con- 


proportion for relief of employables. 


25 per cent State would be a logica! | 
Unemployables are a iocal respon- | 


sibility. tributions, etc. Federal or State re- 
Feel that reliet probiem is per- lief must continue here for a long 
manent. time. 
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payer and small home owner who is 
least able to carry an additional bur- 
den of taxation. 

WPA rolls can be reduced only by 


members of their immediate family 
employed, a procedure difficult to 


because of 


broader 


should carry major 


laxing 
portl 
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power: 
yn of relief 
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| shifting private employment and | effect load, actual percentages should be 
eliminating from jobs those with Federal and State governments determined by study and analysis, 


Relief appears to be a permanent. 
problem. 























(Continued from Page 4.] 


workers and gradual restoration of 
general purchasing power creating 
demand for service occupations. 





Corning, New York, 


Through Its Chamber of Com- 
merce, Elmer E. Meadley, 
Secretary, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

ITUATION in this community 
would be next to impossible if 
Federal Government should curtail 
work-relief program. WPA rolls 
could not be reduced without undue 
hardship. City has bonded itself re- 
peatedly to take care of its share of 
necessary relief, both work and di- 
rect. This practice cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely and inasmuch as 


the municipality is raising practi- | 


cally the limit in taxes as provided 


in charter it is clear that’ we could | 


not as a municipality carry more 


than a small proportion of the en- | 


tire relief load. 

Consequently we are of the opin- 
ion that necessary relief should be 
undertaken entirely by the State 
and Federal governments. 

Because of the development of a 
class of unemployables we are of the 
opinion that the relief problem has 
become permanent. 





Utica, New York, 


Through George J. Winslow, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


and J. Francis Morath, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
OU have asked the Utica Cham- 
ber of Commerce for its opinion 
on several questions referring to re- 
lief situation in Utica. The best 
source of information in this city 


is J. Francis Morath, Commissioner | 


of Public Welfare, who answers your 
inquiries as follows: 

If WPA program is curtailed at 
present time, 75 per cent of the 
workers affected would be back on 
home relief. 

Mr. Morath does not think the 








65 stories in the sky... 


+ WPA program should be curtailed 

| now. He also states that in 
opinion present proportion of re- 
sponsibility for relief expenditures 
is satisfactory if Federal Govern- 
ment maintains work program. If 

| work program is discontinued, he 
thinks, we should revert to former 
basis of resopnsibility; namely, 35 
per cent Federal, 40 per cent State, 
and 25 per cent local. 

Relief problem may continue for 
some time but we hesitate to believe 
it will 
like present extent. 





Milwaukee, Wis., 


Through its Association of 
Commerce, per Harry J. Bell, 


answers: 

(By Telegraph.) 

UESTION ONE: Large percent- 

Q age of 19,000 Milwaukee County 

ciuizens now on WPA would return 
to direct relief. 

Question two: Somewhat, under 
proper coordination between WPA, 
CCC and other public and private 
agencies to eliminate duplication in 
same families. 

Question three: Apportionment of 
Federal funds must necessarily vary, 
based on ability to pay by cities, 
counties and States. 

Question four: No inherent reason 
exists why sound economic program 
will not in due time reduce relief 
problem to pre-depression level 





Decatur, Illinois 


Through Henry H. Bolz, 
Of Its Association of Commerce 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
YEAR ago the Decatur employ- 
ment office registered 6,473 men 
and women looking for jobs; today 
3,993 including 2,250 on WPA, leav- 
ing 1,743 awaiting employment. 
Obviously WPA program cannot 


| be curtailed without aggravating lo- 


cal relief situation. WPA quotas 
never equalled number of unem- 
ployed nor even the number on re- 
lief. Local taxing bodies have been 
hard pressed, due to curtailed in- 
comes, and find it extremely difficult 
under constitutional and other lim- 
itations to obtain revenues to main- 
tain relief and work standards fixed 
by Federal Government. 

We must look to Federal and State 
governments to continue to assume 
large share of responsibility for rais- 
ing funds under their more flexible 
taxing systems for an unemployment 
situation brought about by condi- 
tions beyond the control of local 
communities. 

WPA costs might be reduced by 
lowering present age limit for pen- 
sions for needy as part of national 
policy to take care of what looks to 
us like a permanent relief problem 


age limits. 





Waukesha, Wis. 


Through Its 
Association of Commerce, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

PA pay rolls can be profitably 

reduced without hardship. Will 
mak? labor available for industry if 
WPA jobs are less attractive. Lim- 
ited space will not permit adequate 
expression. Certain types of relief 
work always are necessary; tne 
more liberal, the more permanent 
it will be. 

Discipline and reasonable resuits 
for wages will make much unnec- 
essary or unwanted. Should again 
have atmosphere of cnarity; now 
has appearance of being favored. 
Instead of a charity—it is now a 
government job on a government 
payroll. Thereis little or no super- 
vision and not much is expected. 
Waiting for the pay check is the 
most serious obligation now felt by 
one on relief job. 





East St. Louis, Ill. 


Through Its Chamber of Com- 








NEW YORK’S UNIQUE 
SKYSCRAPER SUPPER CLUB 
For distinguished dining and dancing— 


Music by GLEN | 


because the security wage is higher 









GRAY and the famous CASA LOMA 
ORCHESTRA. 
thumba rhythms of DON AZPIAZU 
and his Cuban-American band... En- 
tertainment by ALEC TEMPLETON, 
brilliant young English pianist, master 
of improvisation ... and Sue Hastings’ 
“THE PUPPET FOLLIES”... 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 
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. alternating with the | 


merce, C. E. Jenks, Secretary, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 


involving especially those in upper , 


+ men to industrial employment. 
his | 


be permanent in anything | 


| tualities on the other. 


Re- 
lief problem appears permanent be- 
cause underprivileged, realizing their 
strength, will unwillingly resume 
former status. 





Brockton, Mass., 


Through Its Chamber of Com- 
| — merce, Joseph F. Reilly, 
| Secretary, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

F Federal Government curtailed 

work-relief program welfare costs 
would mount to intolerable total as 
reflected in tax rate. WPA rolls can 
be reduced little if any without un- 
due hardship. 

Federal Government should bear 
major proportion of the responsi- 
bility for reliet because it has many 
sources of revenue while munici- 
palities cannot provide necessary 
funds from taxation of real estate 
and automobile owners on whom 
present pressure must be relieved. 

While the relief problem doubtless 
will clear up tc some extent the im- 
| portant problem of old-age re- 

habilitaticn would appear to be per- 
| manent. 








Worcester, Mass. 


Through Its Chamber of Commerce, 


Roscoe H. Goddard, Secretary, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph.) 
N attempting to answer your ques- 
tions I am torn between cer- 
tain positive convictions on princi- 
ples on the one hand and stern ac- 
In Worces- 
ter there are now 3,200 on work re- 
lief projects representing approxi- 
mately a $48,000 weekly pay roll. 
Any reduction would result in an 
appreciable increase of local relief 
load with attendant increase of tne 
tax rate. 

WPA rolls are being reduced con- 
sistently now without hardship on 
workers or taxpayers. Present 
number on rolls 28 per cent below 
peak. Presumably similar’ further 
reduction is possible over indeter- 
minate period. 

There is no general answer on the 


| question of the poaggeten of re- 





URTAILMENT of Federal work 
relief would lessen business here 


than relief budgets. WPA rolls can 
be reduced materially by encourag- 
ing men to accept even temporary | 
industrial jobs and assuring them 
Prompt restoration to WPA with- 
out humiliation when industrial job 
ends. Fear for future security 
Causes their hesitation to abandon 
present status for only temporary 








betterment. 

Relief too great for State and lo- 
cal taxation. Municipalities are al- 
ready generalfy at bonding limit 
for WPA project. State should pay 
at least one-third relief cost to pre- 
vent the shirking of responsibilities 





and ignoring problem of returning 


sponsibility. 
Fearfully believe relief problem is 
permanent. 





Woonsocket, R. I., 


Through James C. Vinn, of Its 
Chamber of Commerce, 


enswers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

URTAILED Federal Work-relief 
program would terminate many 
projects valuable to community, 
would increase city’s relief cost by 
approximately 300 per cent throwing 
the burden on the real estate tax- 
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Forp cars have always been built around a basic 
idea. The Ford became famous because it filled 
a fundamental need—“Dependable, economical 
transportation.” 

As roads and cars improved, Ford kept ahead. In 
1932, a new fundamental step was taken — the intro- 
duction of the V-type 8-cylinder engine in a low- 
price car. 

The V-8 engine was not new. It had been used 
for years. But always in large, expensive cars. Ford 
found the way to produce this really superb power 
plant in a really low-price car. 

Today, more than three million owners are 
enjoying brilliant Ford V-8 performance on the 
road. Their cars are set apart from other cars ” a 





fundamental principle—the V-type 8-cylinder power 
plant—not merely the temporary styles of the day. 

Eight cylinders give smoothness, performance and 
flexibility that a lesser number of cylinders, natu- 
rally, cannot give. And V-type is the most advanced 
power-plant construction—for land, water, or air. 

Still pioneering, Ford provides for 1937 a choice 
of two V-type 8-cylinder engine sizes. 85 horsepower 
for top-notch performance. 60 horsepower for rock- 
bottom economy. 

Each is built into the same big, roomy car, with 
the same modern features. Each will prove to you, 
in its own way, how much the modern V-8 engine 


Pp contributes to make the Ford V-8 THE 


QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD. 
































That tinge of “Pin 


can mean trouble a 


See your dentist — 





Soft foods—lack of work—no 


stimulation —no wonder gums need help 


Change foday 


TO IPANA AND MASSAGE 


T’s usually such a faint warning. It 

doesn’t look dangerous — it doesn’t 
sound important. But that first tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush can mean 
serious trouble ahead. Neglected, it can 
mean dental tragedy! That’s why so 
many dentists advise—take care of your 


gums as well as your teeth. 


When you see “pink tooth brush”—see 
your dentist. You may not be in for seri- 
ous trouble—but let him make that deci- 
sion. Usually, however, he’ll blame your 
case on our modern creamy, soft-food 
menus—foods that rob gums of work and 
exercise. And his advice will probably be 
“more work for those lazy gums”—and he 
may add, as so many dentists do—“the 


A good footh paste, like 
@ good dentist, is never 


@ luxury. 


stimulating help of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana, with massage, is designed 
to help benefit your gums as well as 
clean your teeth. Massage a little extra 
Ipana on your gums every time you 
brush your teeth. Lazy gums quicken as 
new circulation wakens in the tissues. 
The gum walls themselves gain new 
health, new firmness. 

Change today to Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage—start now to guard against gum 
troubles. For the regular practice of this 
common sense dental health routine will 
help keep your gums harder and health- 


















ier—your teeth bright and sparkling—and 
your smile the charming, winning attrac- 
tion it should be. Change to Ipana! 







iPANA 
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PRESIDENT'S PLEA FOR END TO COURT VETO OF NEW DEAL LAWS 


Full text of the address de- 
livered by President Roose- 
velt before the Democratic 
Victory Dinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C. March 4, and 
broadcast over the Na- 
tional, Columbia and Mu- 
tual networks. 


N this fourth of March, 1937, in 

millions of homes, the thoughts 
of American families are reverting 
to the March 4th of another year. 
That day in 1933 represented the 
death of one era and the birth of 
another. 

At that time we faced and met a 
grave national crisis. Now we face 
another crisis—of a different kind 
but fundamentally even more grave 
than that of four years ago. To- 
night I want to begin with you a 
discussion of that crisis. I shall 
continue that discussion on Tues- 
day night in a nation-wide broad- 
cast and thereafter, from time to 
time, as may be necessary. For I 
propose to follow my custom of 
speaking frankly to the nation con- 
cerning our common problems. 

I speak at this Victory Dinner not 
only as the head of the Democratic 
Party but as the representative of 
all Americans who have faith in po- 
litical and economic democracy. 

Our victory was not sectional. It 
did not come from compromises and 
bargains. It was the voice of twen- 
ty-seven million voters—from every 
part of the land. 

The Democratic Party, once a mi- 
nority party, is today the majority 
party by the greatest majority any 
part ever had. 


FUTURE OF THE PARTY 

It will remain the majority party 
so long as it continues to justify 
the faith of millions who had almost 
lost faith—so long as it continues 
to make modern democracy work— 


so long and no lpnger. We are cele- | 


brating the 1936 victory. That was 
not a final victory. It was a vic- 
tory whereby our party won fur- 
ther opportunity to lead in the so- 
lution of the pressing problems that 
perplex our generation. 

Whether we shall celebrate in 
1938, 1940, and in 1944, as we cele- 
brate tonight, will deservetily de- 
pend upon whether the party con- 
tinues on its course and solves those 
problems, 

And if I have aught to say it will 
continue on its course and it will 
solve those problems. 

After election day in 1936, some of 
our supporters were uneasy lest we 
grasp the excuse of a false era of 
good feeling to evade our obliga- 
tions. They were worried by the 
evil symptom that the propaganda 


and the epithets of last summer and | 


fall had died down. 

Today, however, those who placed 
their confidence in us are reassured. 
For the tumult and the shouting 
have broken forth anew—and from 
substantially the same elements of 
opposition. This new roar is the 
best evidence in the world that we 
have begun to keep our promises, 
that we have begun to move against 


conditions under which one-third | 


of this nation is still ill-nourished, 
ill-clad, ill-housed. 

We gave warning last November 
that we had only just begun to fight. 














If You’re Told 
to “‘Alkalize’’ 
Try This Remarkable 


“‘Phillips’’ Way 
Thousands are Adopting 








On every side today people are bein: 
urged to alkalize their stomach. An 
thus ease symptoms of “acid indiges- 
tion,” nausea and stomach upsets. 

To gain quick alkalization, just do 
this: Take two teaspoons of PHIL- 
LIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 30 
minutes after one. OR — take two 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets, 
which have the same antacid effect. 

Relief comes almost at once — 
usually in a few minutes. Nausea, 
“gas” —fullness after eating and 
“acid indigestion” pains leave. You 
feel like a new person. 

Try this way. You'll be surprised 
at results. Get either the liquid “‘Phil- 
a. or the remarkable, new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Delightful 
to take and easy to carry with you. 
Only 25¢ a box at all drug stores. 








ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet is 


the eed ed ofa 
teaspoonful of gen- 
wine Phillips’ 

Mag. 


MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


PHILLIPS’ 
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Did some people really believe we 


did not mean it? Well—I meant it, 
and you meant it. 

A few days ago, a distinguished 
member of the Congress came to see 
me to talk about national problems 
in general and about the problem of 
the judiciary in particular. I said 
to him: 

“John, I want to tell you some- 
thing that is very personal to me— 
something that you have a right to 
hear from my own lips. I have a 
great ambition in life.” 

My friend picked up his ears. 

I went on: “I am by no means 
satisfied with having twice been 
elected President of the United 
States by very large majorities. I 
have an even greater ambition.” 

By this time my friend was sit- 
ting on the edge of his chair. 

I continued: “John, my ambition 
relates to January 20, 1941.” 

I could feel 
thoughts my friend was thinking. 
So in order to relieve his anxiety, I 
went on to say: 


THE ONE GREAT AMBITION 

“My great ambition on January 
20, 1941, is to turn over this desk 
and chair in the White House to my 
successor, whoever he may be, with 
the assurance that I am at the 
same time turning over to him as 
President, a nation intact, a na- 
tion at peace, a nation prosperous, 
a nation clear in its knowledge of 
what powers it has to serve its own 


citizens, a nation that is in a posi- | 


tion to use those powers to the full 

in order toe move forward steadily 

to meet the modern needs of hu- 

manity—a nation which has thus 
| proved that the democratic form 
and methods of national govern- 
ment can and will succeed. 

“In these coming years I want to 
provide such assurance. I want to 
get the nation as far along the road 
of progress as‘I can. I do not want 
to leave it to my successor in the 
condition in which Buchanan left it 
to Lincoln.” 

My friends, that ambition of mine 
| for my successor can well be the 
serious ambition of every citizen 
who wants his United States to be 
handed down intact to his children 
and grandchildren. 

I spoke in the dead earnestness of 
anxiety. I speak to you tonight in 
the same earnestness. For no one 
who sees ‘as a whole today’s picture 
of this nation and the world can 
| help but feel concern for the future. 

To the President of the United 
States there come every day thou- 
sands of messages of appeal, of pro- 
test, of information and advice, mes- 
sages from rich and poor, from busi- 
ness man and farmer, from factory 
employe and relief worker, messages 
from every corner of our wide do- 
main. 

Those messages reflect the most 
striking feature of the life of this 
generation—the feature which men 
who live mentally in another gener- 
ation can least understand—the 
ever-accelerating speed with which 
social forces now gather headway. 

The issue of slavery, for example, 
took at least 40 years—two genera- 
tions—of argument, discussion and 
futile compromise, before it came 
to a head in the tragic War between 
the States. 


“FREEDOM WILL NOT WAIT” 
But economic freedom for the 

wage earner and the farmer and 

the small business man will not 


wait, like emancipation, for 40 
years. It will not wait for four 
years. It will not wait at all. 


After the World War there arose 
everywhere insistent demands upon 
Government that human needs be 
met. The unthinking, or those who 
dwell in the past, have tried to 
block them. The wise who live in 
the present have recognized their 
innate justice and irresistible pres- 
sure — and have sought to guide 
them. 

In some countries, a royalist 
form of government failed to meet 
these demands—and fell. In other 
countries a parliamentary form of 
government failed to meet these de- 
mands — and fell. In still other 
countries, governments have man- 
aged to hold on, but civil strife has 
flared or threats of upheaval per- 
sist. 

Democracy in many lands has 
failed for the time being to meet 
human needs. People have become 
so fed up with futile debate and 
party bickerings over methods that 
they have been willing to surrender 
democratic processes and princi- 
ples in order to get things done. 
They have forgotten the lessons of 
history that the ultimate failures 
of dictatorships cost humanity far 
more than any temporary failures 
of democracy. 

In the United States, democracy 
has not yet failed and does not need 
to fail. And we propose not to let 
it fail! 

Nevertheless, I cannot tell you 
with complete candor that in these 
past feW years democracy in the 
United States has fully succeeded. 
Nor can I tell you, under present 
circumstances, just where American 








democracy is headed nor just what 





just what horrid | 


THE PARABLE OF THE “PLOUGH HORSES” 
“.,.as yet there is no definite assurance that the three-horse team of 
the American system of government will pull together. 
the team of three pull as one, the field will be ploughed. 
horse lies down in the traces or plunges off in another direction, 











it is permitted to do in order to in- | 


sure its continued success and sur- 
vival. I can only hope. 


ER, 











| task of ploughing up a field where 
the going is heavy, and the team of 
three pull as one, the field will be 
ploughed. 
in the traces or plunges off in an- 
other direction, the field will not be 
ploughed. 

What you and I call the principles 


ee 


of that date as their beginning, be- 
cause it was not until then that the 
| social demands they represented 
| broke through the inertia of many 
years of failure to improve our po- 
| litical and economic processes. 


| CITES DEFEAT OF AAA 


| needs? 
meeting them? 
today? 

Ever since the World War the 
farmers of America had been beat- 
ing off ever-mounting disasters. 
This Administration tried to help 
them effectively where no other Ad- 
ministration had dared to take that 
risk. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
testified to our full faith and confi- 
dence that the very nature of our 
major crops makes them articles of 
commerce between the States. 

The AAA testified also to our full 
faith and confidence that the pres- 
ervation of sound agriculture is es- 
sential to the general welfare— 
that the Congress of the United 
States had full constitutional au- 
thority to solve the national eco- 
nomic problems of the nation’s ag- 


What about them 


—Wide World 


ae 
If one 


of the American system of govern- 
ment will pull together. If three 
well-matched horses are put to the 


If one horse lies down | 


of the New Deal did not originate on | 
the fourth of March, 1933. We think | 


What were those demands and | 
How far did we succeed in | 


| 
| 


the Congress thought so too! 

You know who assumed the power 
to veto,and did veto that program. 
| In the campaign of 1936, I said: 
“Of course we will continue our ef- 
forts in behalf of the farmers of 
America. With their continued co- 
operation we will do all in our power 


| riculture. By overwhelming votes, 
} 


pluses which spelled ruinous prices 
for their crops. We will persist in 
successful action for better land use, 
for reforestation, ... for better mar- 
keting facilities for farm commcdi- 
ties, for a definite reduction of farm 
tenancy, for encouragement of 
farmer cooperatives, for crop insur- 
ance and a stable food supply. For 
all these things we have only just 
begun to fight.” 

Neither individually nor as a party 
can we postpone and run from that 
fight on advice of defeatist lawyers. 
But I defy anyone to read the ma- 
jority opinion invalidating the AAA 
and tell us what we can do for agri- 
| culture in this session of the Con- 

gress with any reasonable certainty 


as unconstitutional. 


SEES COURTS AS A BARRIER 

The farmers were not the only 
people in distress in 1932. There 
were millions of workers in industry 
and in commerce who had lost their 
jobs, young people who had never 
been able to find their first job, and 
more inillions whose jobs did not re- 
turn them and their families enough 
to live on decently. 

The Democratic Administration 





to end the piling up of huge sur- | 


that what we do will not be nullified | 


and the Congress made a gallant, 
sincere effort to raise wages, to re- 
duce hours, to abolish child labor, 
to eliminate unfair trade practices. 

We tried to establish machinery to 
adjust the relations between the em- 
ploye: and employee. 

And what happened? 

You know who assumed the power 
to veto, and did veto that program. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, the 
Guffey Coal Act were successively 


| outlawed as the Child Labor Statute 


had Seen outlawed twenty years be- 
fore. 

Soon thereafter the nation was 
told by a judicial pronunciamento 
that although the Federal Govern- 
ment had thus been rendered power- 
less to touch the problem of hours 
and wages, the States were equally 
helpless; and that it pleased the 
“personal economic predilections” of 
a majority of the Court that we live 
in a nation where there is no legal 
power anywhere to deal with its 
most difficult practical problems—a 
No Man’s Land of final futility. 


INJUNCTIONS DECRIED 
Furthermore, court injunctions 
have paralyzed the machinery which 
we created by the National Labor 
Relations Act to settle great dis- 
putes raging in the industrial field, 
and, indeed, to prevent them from 
ever arising. We hope that this 
act may yet escape fina! condemna- 
tion in the highest court. But so 
far the attitude and language of the 


courts in reiation to many other 


(Continued on Page 7.] 





For as yet there is no definite as- 


























arole Lombard says: 
“Advised by my singing coach, 





An independent survey was made recently 
among professional men and women—lawyers, 
doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc. Of those who 
said they smoke cigarettes, more than 87% stated 
they personally prefer a light smoke. 

Miss Lombard verifies the wisdom of this pref- 
erence, and so do other leading artists of the 
radio, stage, screen and opera. Their voices are 
their fortunes. That’s why so many of them 
smoke Luckies. You, too, can have the throat pro- 
tection of Luckies—a light smoke, free of certain 
harsh irritants removed by the exclusive process 
“It’s Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on the throat. 





I changed to Luckies” 


In my new picture ‘Swing High, Swing 
Low’ I sing a song for the first time 
since I have been on the screen. To do 
this, I spent months taking singing 
lessons. And with this added strain, my 
throat was not in goad shape. My sing- 
ing coach suggested that when choos- 
ing cigarettes, I select a light smoke. 
And so I changed to Luckies. Since 
then I’ve found that a light smoke and 
my throat get along together just fine.” 


Chis lates 


CURRENTLY STARRING IN PARAMOUNT PICTURES’ 
“SWING HIGH, SWING LOW” 





THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
“THE CREAM OF THE CROP” 


A Light Smoke 
“It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION—AGAINST COUGH 


Copyright 1937, The American Tebaceo Company 
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PRESIDENTS REQUEST FOR A CHECK 


ON COURT VETOES OF NEW DEAL LAWS 





wom 

“OF course 
to improve working 
for the workers of 


to seek 
conditions 


America — 


Lue 














to reduce hour ver-long, to in- 
crease wagt inal pell starvation 
to end the labo hildre O wipt 
Oul Siveatsnops, . we wlll provide 
useful work ik need me 
ploye Fi i nese 1 nes Né€ 
have y ju yegun to figh 

An ere aga we cannot afford 
either individually or as a party, to 
postpone or run from that fight on 
advice of defeatist lawyer 

But I de anyone to read the 
Opi erning AAA, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the National 
Re ery the Guffey Coal Act 
and the New York Minimt im Wage 
Law, and tell exactly what, if 
anything we can do for the indus- 
trial worker in this session of the 
Congress with any reasonable cer- 
tainty that what we do will not be 
nullified as unconstitutional. 
THE FUTURE OF THE TVA 

During the course of the past four 
years the Nation has been over- 





flood and 





whelmed by disasters of 
drought. 





Modern science knows how to pro- 
tect our land and our people from 
the recurrence of such catastrophes, 
and knows how to produce as a by- 
product the blessing of cheaper 


electric power. With the Tennessee 
Valley Authority we made a begin- 
ning of that kind of protection on 
an intelligent basis. With 
only two of its nine projected dams 
no flood dam- 
Tennessee 


regional 


completed there wa 
age in the valley of the 
this winter 

But how can we 


plete that Tennessee 


connaentiy com- 


Valley project 


or extend the idea to the Ohio and 
other valley while the lowest 
courts have not hesitated to para- 
lyze its operations by sweeping in- 


» 


Junction 
The Ohio River a) 


id the Dust Bowl 
are not with the habits 
of the Interstate Commerce Clause. 
But ] never be safe in our 
lives, in property or in the 


conversan 


we shall 
our 


of our soll unthh we have 

iade the Interstate Com- 
iuse conversant with the 
the Ohio River and the 





and 


In the 


you 


campaign of 1936 
I and all who supported us did take 
cognizance of the Ohio River and 
the Dust Bowl. We said: “Of course 
we will continue our efforts . for 
drought and flood control For 
these things we have only just be- 
gun to fight 
we cannot afford, either 
individually or as a party, to post- 
pone or run away from that figh 
on advice of defeatist lawyers. Let 
them try that advice on sweating 
men piling sandbags on the levees 
at Cairo. 


THE DILEMMA OF CONGRESS 
But I defy anyone to read the 
opinions in the TVA case, the Duke 
Power case and the AAA case and 
tell us exactly what we can do as a 
National Government in this session 
of the Congress to control flood and 
drought and generate cheap power 
with any reasonable certainty that 
what we do will not be nullified as 


Here, too 


unconstitutional 

The language of the decisions al- 
ready rendered and the widespread 
refusal to obey law incited by the 
attitude of the courts, create doubts 
and difficulties for almost every- 
thing else for which we have prom- 
ised to fight—help for the crippled, 


for the blind, for the mothers—in- 
surance for the unemployed—se- 
curity for the aged—protection of 


the consumer against monopoly and 
speculation—vrotection of the in- 
vestor—the wiping out of slums— 
cheaper electricity for the, homes 
and on the farms of America. You 
and I owe it to ourselves individu 
ally, as a party, and as a nation to 
remove those doubts and difficulties. 

In this fight, as the lawyers them- 
selves say, time is of the essence. 
In three elections during the past 
five years great majorities have ap- 
proved what we are trying to do. 
To me, and I am sure to you, those 


majorities mean that the people 
themselves realize the increasing 
urgency that we meet their needs 
now. Every delay creates risks of 
intervening events which make 
more and more difficult an intelli- 
gent, speedy, and democratic solu- 
tion o: our difficulties. 


As Chief Executive and as the 


head of the Democratic Party, I am 
unwilling to take those risks—to the 
country and to the party—of post- 
poning one moment beyond abso- 
jute necessity the time when we can 
free from legal doubt those policies 
which offer a progressive solution 
of our problem 

Floods and droughts and agricul- 
tural surpluses, strikes and indus- 
trial confusion and disorder, can- 
not be handled forever on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis. 

I have another ambition—not so 
great an ambition as that which I 
have for the country, but an ambi- 
tion which as a life-long Democrat, 
I do not believe unworthy. It is an 
ambition for the Democratic Party. 

The Party, and its associates, have 
had the imagination to perceive es- 
sential unity below the surface of 
apparent diversity. We can, there- 
fore, long remain a natural rallying 
point for the cooperative effort of 
all of those who truly believe in po- 
litical and economic democracy. 

It will take courage to let our 
minds be bold and find the ways to 
meet the needs of the nation. -But 
for our Party, now as always, the 
counsel of courage is the counsel of 
wisdom. 


DEMANDS ACTION ‘NOW’ 

If we do not have the courage to 
lead the American people where 
they want to go, someone else will. 

Here is one-third of a Nation ill- 


nourished, ill-clad, ill - housed — 
NOW! 
Here are thousands upon thou- 


sands of farmers wondering whether 
next year’s prices will mect their 
mortgage interest—NOW! 

Here are thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women laboring 
for long hours in factories for in- 
adequate pay—NOW! 

Here are thousands upon thou- 
sands of children who should be at 
school, working in mines and mills 
—NOW! 

Here are strikes more far-reaching 
than we have ever known, costing 
millions of dollars—NOW! 

Here are spring floods threaten- 
ing to roll again down our river val- 
leys—NOW! 

Here is the Dust Bowl beginning 
to blow again—NOW! 

If we would keep faith with those 
who had faith in us, if we would 
make democracy succeed, I say we 
must act—NOW! 





TYPISTS VOTE 


UNDERWOOD FIRS 





...in “BLIND” Touch Test! 





T pee RWOOD engineers clicked when 
the idea was proposed. Let us 
take eleven different machines,” said 


Let 


their own 


one of them, “embracing all makes 
us mask them so that even 


makers wouldn't know them. Then le 
us call in strange typists from different 


ment agencies throughout the 





ask each girl to operate each ma- 





and then vote for her choice 
it knowing its name.” 
Thus the Underwood “Blind” Touch 
Test developed as an engineer's expert- 
ment. Thus day by day strange operators 


trooped in and took their places at a test 
board from the face of which the key- 


Operators recruited at 
random, working on masked 
typewriters of all makes, choose the 
Underwood for “Touch” 


boards of 
eleven mask- 
ed typewriters 
of all makes protruded. And one by one 
as the typists operated the machines, they 
registered their opinions concerning the 
performance of each on a blank provided 
for that purpose. 
° ° e 

Girls who frankly stated at the outset 
that they had oper ited and preferred a 
competitive make of machine cast en- 
thusiastic votes in favor of No. 11 

Girls who had stated in writing on 
their employment application blanks 
that they had never worked on any but a 


competitive make of machine helped 


THE NEW 


i. 5 wallace 


Speeds the World's Business 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


“The Machine of Champions” votes that piled up for 





swell the total of 
No. 11. 

And to these girls we now make 
known for the first time the fact that 
No. 11 was a stock model Underwood 
Standard Typewriter, brought to the 
peak of touch perfection as are all 
Underwoods, by Touch Tuning* before 
it left the world’s largest typewriter 
plant at Hartford, Conn. 

The Underwood is first in speed, ac- 
curacy, durability, simplicity and light- 
ness of touch. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, com- 
pany-owned service facilities. 

* Touch Tuning means the individual adjustment of 
each key on the Underwood to the requirements ot 


the finger that strikes it. It not only regulates key ten- 
sion but carriage speed and type bar responsiveness 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters Accounting Machines Adding Ma 

Carbon Paper. Ribbons ana other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


chines 
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Two and a half times more people are traveling 
TWA, the Lindbergh Line, at new low fares. Fares 
as much as $36 lower than any other airline. Fares, 
many are surprised to learn, which compare favor- 
ably with regular railroad rates. 


Linked to this new TWA leadership move are 
many major aviation firsts. TWA was first with 
regular transcontinental passenger service; non- 
stop New -York-Chicago service; Douglas Luxury 
Skyliners; steam heat; air conditioning; full course 
hot meals; individual sleeper lounge chairs. 

Travel TWA first for speed, luxury, and economy. 
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TWA 


: THE LINDBERGH LINE 
By GIvesyou THIS FAST, LUXURIOUS, 


EFFICIENT AIR TRAVEL SERVICE 


- MULWAUKEL O DETROIT 
SS eT 
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@ Only TWA gives you the fastest air service from coast to 
coast and between every city it serves 


schedules. 


@ Only TWA operates Douglas Luxury Skyliners on a/l 


@ Only TWA has equipped its entire fleet with these new 
aids to air navigation—‘‘Homing” Radio Direction Finder 


— Anti-Storm Static Antenna, Sperry Automatic Pilots. 


™WA THE SHORTEST AND 


FASTEST— NOW THE LOWEST COST 


AIR TRAVEL FROM COAST TO COAST 








SHORTEST-FASTEST— OVERNIGHT COAST TO COAST 


WASHINGTONO 














THE LOWEST AIRLINE FARES 


NEW LOW TWA 
FARES 


Compare these New Low TWA 


Fares with those of any airline 
WASHINGTON 
via connecting airlines 
to Chicago . . TWA FARE $35.25 
to St. Louis . . TWA FARE 43.95 
to Kansas City TWA FARE 55.90 
to Los Angeles TWA FARE 134.35 i 
to Dallas... . TWA FARE 74.45 J 


Round Trip Tickets save another 10%. 
Savings in effect to more than 100 cities. 










FOR INFORMATION 
AND RESERVATIONS 


TWA Offices, 1381 National Press 
Bldg., Telephone National 1451; 
Night Telephone National 7070. 
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C { course I should have known that the Territory of Hawaii is an integral 


part of the United States... but like lots of people I have only thought of 


the Territory of Hawaii as a lovely place to spend a vacation. 





r ’ ’ So 
these American islands as just a pleasant play-land, 
here are some facts about the Territory of Hawaii 
which everyone should know, bec ause they pretty 
much affect everyone in the United States: 


since many people conceive of 


... the Territory of Hawaii's prince ipal industry is 
cane sugar. Annual production, two billion pounds. 
... this American industry supplies the sugar needs 
of 20,000,000 Americans. Our country never grows 
enough sugar to meet its requirements. 

... pays its employees the highest farm wages 
in the American sugar industry—creating a buying 


power totaling millions of dollars annually 
spent for the products of other American industries. 


a provides them with year-round jobs without 
seasonal lay-offs, a record unequalled in the pro- 
duction of any other agricultural crop in America. 


... enables the Territory of Hawaii to pay more 
taxes to the Federal treasury than many states—an 
unparalleled Territorial record. 


Thus the Territory of Hawaii, an integral part of the 
United States, is also an integral part of American 
industry and one of the vital forces that create jobs 
and buying-power for the people of America. 


"Of course... 


I should have known” 









= 


These are not dull facts. They are bright with aluster 
for everyone to sce. They give vivid proof of the 


inter -dependence. .. between all America’s people, 


dollars 


industries and all parts of the nation... 
“Down East’ states of New England to the Far West 
Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 


from the 





— 
| 
| 
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Do You Know—7hic cane sugarindustry in the 
Territory of Hawaii is responsible for the creation 
of many mechanical inventions noted throughout 
the world of sugar. Ithas been a pioneer in increas- 
ing and conserving soil fertility, developed new, 
hardier and more productive varieties of sugarcane 
and notably advanced the science of pest control. 
Accomplishments that have proved invaluable to 
the strength and progress of American agriculture 








HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S.A. 


A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION OF PLANTATIONS, PROVIDING YEAR-ROUND EMPLOYMENT FOR 50.900 PEOPLE IN THE PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR PAYING THE HIGHEST FARM WaGtEs 


N THE AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
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The voice 
of Government 


“Disaster Loans” 


For Flood Victims 


By JESSE H. JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


HE RFC Mortgage Company in cooperation with 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration is prepared to fi- 
nance the cost of new homes to take the place of 
those damaged or destroyed in flood area cities and 
towns, if built upon high ground. 

If the cities and towns af- 
fected are interested and will 
take the necessary steps to 
have districts which are sub- 
ject to serious periodic over- 
flows abandoned for resi- 
dential purposes, such loans 
will be made for creating en- 
tire new districts. 

The RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany will lend the home own- 
ers up to 80 per cent of the 
cost of new homes built upon 
high land, at 4 per cent, 
amortized over a period of 20 years. The Federal 
Housing Administration will insure these loans. 

Works Progress Administration will assist the 
towns and cities in opening, grading and improving 
streets, providing sewage, drainage and other facili- 
ties required of the cities, when the project can be 
carried out with relief labor, and to some extent 
will assist the cities in the purchase of material 
for these purposes. 

In order to obtain these favorable terms, it will 
be necessary for the home owner to show ability to 
meet the required but reasonable monthly pay- 
ments. Where practicable, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps will be asked to do some of the work. 

Cities and towns in those States which have ef- 
fected housing authority legislation for low cost and 
low rent housing will be eligible to borrow under 
this program, and loans to such authorities will be 
available. 

To the owners of rent properties in these flood 
districts who wish to cooperate in the movement by 
transferring their investments to rent properties 
not subject to overflow, loans will be financed up to 
70 per cent of the cost of the new homes, provided 
they are rented at reasonable rates. This will also 
apply to investors who wish to organize non-profit 
or limited-profit organizations for the construction 
of new homes to rent. 

Rent properties will be financed only for low cost 
housing and tenants of limited income. 








How Court Curbs Affect 


Policies of the Bureaus 


By JAMES M. LANDIS, 


Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


N UNDERLYING assumption as to administrative 
law and the work of administrative agencies 
that is widely held, put seemingly far from reality, 
is the assumption that it possesses unrestrained 
freedom in the pursuit of its policies. 

Fundamental to the very creation of administra- 
tive authority is the fact that its source is legisla- 
tive. It can be destroyed or altered as easily, if not 
more easily, than it can be born. Its actions are 
under the constant scrutiny of the legislature, to 
which it reports annually. Its appropriations, the 
life-blood of its being, are a matter of annual grant 
and possess no inviolability in the eyes of either 
budget or Appropriations Committee. 

In the broad pursuit of its policies, to be effective 
it must align its objectives with those pursued by 
the executive. The direction in which it moves 
within the narrow sphere of its activity has, in the 
last analysis, to be attuned to the general move- 
ment of political thought and will.... ' 

In addition to these safe- 
guards against abuse of the 
administrative device, there ex- 
ists the ever-present factor of 
judicial review. It is, of course, 
imperative that a reasonable 
#measure of judicial review 
should exist. I believe it must 
be recognized, however, that 
the position of administrative 
agencies within the past few 
decades in respect of judicial 
review has not been an alto- 







gether happy one. 

As Mr. Justice Stone recently pointed out, the 
problem of judicial review over the actions of ad- 
ministrative agencies is dual; the individual citizen 
must be protected against abuse, and the adminis- 
trative agency must be given constructive assist- 
ance in the orderly development of its affirmative 
program. 

Yet, in the past few decades, the courts have fre- 
quently obstructed the orderly development of ef- 
fective administrative action by assuming the right 
to fashion or revise matters of policy. Thus, in 
rate regulation, it was conceived that experts in 
the problem would evolve a workable base for the 
computation of a reasonable rate of return. But 
the results of such impartial expert application 
were cast aside by the courts—against vigorous dis- 
sent from certain of their own members—in favor 
of a metaphysical theory of valuation upon the 
basis of reproduction cost. 

There is grim irony in the fact that it is this 
action of the courts that is, perhaps, more respon- 
sible than any other single factor for the impair- 
ment of the whole process of rate regulation, 

But the existence of the administrative process 
in modern life, though it may look superficially 
like a contest between administrative law and court 
law, does not mean the gathering of all the varied 
activities of life under its contro). 

(From an address at the annual banquet of the 
Swarthmore Club of Philadelphia, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Feb. 27.) 
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The President's Week 








HEART TO HEART TALK WITH CANADA—POLITICS 
AND ORATORY—A FISHERMAN'S DREAM IN SPRING 





Mewsaraica x 5 + 


Dinner at $100 per plate. The leap- 
ing tarpoon lures. Two foreign 
visitors. 





FTER a busy week of domestic problems, 

with politics running beneath the surface 
and bursting into jubilation at the Victory din- 
ner, the President leaned back in his study 
chair and shared a long look at the world with 
his week-end guest of honor. 

The Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Premier of Canada, dropped in to return the 
President's call on our northern neighbor last 
year. 

The week began with reverberations from an 
exclusive interview which had revealed Presi- 
dential philosophy concerning a third term— 
spiked that rumor—and declared that the New 
Deal's objective was to clean up its job and leave 
no such confusion behind as was inherited 
by Lincoln from Buchanan, 

Whatever the effect on the public the Presi- 
dent’s quoted words may have had, they stirred 
no little disapproval among some newspaper- 
men who feel that none should be singled out 
of the fraternity as oracles extraordinary. White 
House assurances that it would not happen again 
assuaged the democratic heart-burns and things 
progressed as usual. Later, familiar phrases 
turned up in the Victory speech which showed 
the President had been trying it out on his in- 
terviewer. 


News of the spreading 
“era of good feeling and 
THE TARPON IN cooperation”, as officials 
TEXAS WATERS termed it, engendered by 
the concessions of steel and other magnates to 
the union labor representatives, was reflected in 
an air of gratification at the White House. 

Although keeping strictly in the background 
it was known that Washington watched anx- 
iously as the negotiations proceeded. One of 
the problems of recovery mentioned by the 
President was apparently moving toward a 
peaceful solution. Recent visits of Myron C. 
Taylor, head of United States Steel, were de- 
scribed as concerned with the general welfare, 
but it was intimated that they smoothed the 
way of progress in collective bargaining, one of 
the New Deal’s shibboleths. 

A possible end of the stalemate between the 
steel manufacturers and the Navy was also 
counted among the Administration’s gains of 
the week. 

But it was not of these things that the Presi- 
dent spoke when he first saw the press. He had 
been looking, he told them, at the charts of the 
coast of Texas to see where the tarpon run in 
April. Charts concerned him, too, because he 
planned to use the Presidential yacht “Potomac” 
for his fishing trip. Not so sweet a craft for the 
high seas, she would prove, he believed, ex- 
cellent for the shallows where the game fish 
abound. 

Since he received an invitation from Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, a month ago, Gulf waters 
have tempted the President’s piscatorial soul. 
He now hopes to send the “Potomac” down to 
New Orleans and make that city the base of his 
operations. i 

There was talk of wages and hours and the 
exhaustive report on the defunct NRA which 
he had sent to Congress without recommenda- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


“BUT ’T WAS A FAMOUS VICTORY”—ALBEIT BRINY 
| ggrwanpprsied ROOSEVELT tells a fish victory story to Joseph P. Tumulty (right), secre- 
tary to the late Woodrow Wilson, at the Victory Dinner in Washington, illustrating with 
his fingers the size of the one he caught—or maybe, the one that got away. 





tion. As the old Blue Eagle reappeared it took + were 1,262 other victory dinners over the coun- 


on a somewhat fairer shape to some than when it 
was still in the flesh and they predicted that it 
might return to its old haunts a new bird, this 
time able to live up to its fine feathers. 


“OUGHT? NOT "MUST tee isnt 
mus egis 1 
A PRESIDENTIAL es g 


the President made a 
PLEA TO THE PRESS plea. When talking about 


such desiderata he suggested that writers de- 
scribe measures favored by the Administration 
as “ought” legislation, and not “must”, and thus 
more accurately describe his feelings. 

That night—Tuesday—the composite Cabinet 
dinner was held with the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt as guests of honor, This function has 
successfully replaced the endless chain of din- 
ners previously given by each member of the 
Cabinet in turn. Guests gathered about a gold 
Louis XVI dinner piece at a local hotel and 
later attended a concert in the ballroom. 

Meanwhile spring had come to the capital 
with the lamblike advent of March; robins ap- 
peared, leaves turned green, Rock Creek purled 
along, its riffles a light jade and the surround- 
ing hills were bathed in mellow, yellow sun- 
shine. It was too much for the President. For 
the first time in many months he ordered his 
car and with a friend, Lieutenant Governor 
James Price, of Virginia, crossed the Potomac 
for a short spin. 

The next day was the luncheon in honor of 
the dapper little man from the Orient, Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Philippines, who sat 
down with the President and his Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy and other dignitaries at 
one of the several social events held in honor 
of his visit. 


The next day most of 
the time was devoted to 
AND THE CALL the writing of the speech 
TO A NEW BATTLE and a little dress re- 
hearsal for Vice President Garner and other 
leaders. 

Apparently it was successful for the show it- 
self got a big hand from the audience, which had 
paid $100 a plate to hear it and help celebrate 
the anniversary of the first inauguration. There 


VICTORY DINNERS 
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ONE SENATOR PLUS THREE SECRETARIES PLUS ONE VICTORY 
LS preeaers O’MAHONEY (left) photographed with Secretary of War Harry F. Woodring, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and Secretary of State Cordell Hull at the 


Victory Dinner in Washington. 








try and a $10-a-plate affair for the Young Dem- 
ocrats in Washington, which Mrs. Roosevelt 
joined after appearing briefly at the main event. 

Sitting down with the President were 1,300 
guests who seemed a little surprised at the 
fervor of the address which began with the 
statement that the nation faced another crisis. 
Climax followed climax which brought short 
bursts of applause ending in an ovation. The 
radio audience is still sending in its comment. 
The next morning the White House announced 
a ratio of seven out of eight favorable letters 
or telegrams. 

When the President reported this score at the 
Press Conference someone asked: “Favorable 
to what?” Favorable to what he had said, the 
President replied. 

Later Secretary Early gave out a statement to 
the effect that telegrams had been received from 
every State in the Union. One, it said, con- 
tained the single word “NOW”, 

As the President voiced assurances that he 
contemplates no third term, Mrs. Roosevelt had 
occasion to dispel the rumor that she, herself, 
might attempt to succeed her husband. 

The idea she characterized as “idiotic,” re- 
called that she had already gone on record that 
she did not believe the time was ripe for a 
woman President. Some who agreed with her 
were moved to remark, however, that woman’s 
sphere had considerably expanded since the 
pioneer days when it was a common saying that 
it took three wives to clear a farm, and that 
some day, perhaps, the nation might feel that it 
would take one woman to run the country. 

Such discussions, however, were confined to 
the distaff side of the White House. The Ex- 
ecutive wing had troubles of its own. 

The Press Conference was a short one. Only 
two immediate events of major importance were 
on the schedule, the visit of the Governors com- 
ing as one correspondent put it, “with their beg- 
ging bowls”—asking that Federal relief be con- 
tinued in their respective States. 


The other was the visit 
WORLD AT WHITE of Mackenzie King, pre- 
viously alluded to. The 
HOUSE FIRESIDE Canadian Premier ar- 
rived in time for tea on Friday, dined alone 
with the President and then sat on the sofa 
to talk until both were ready to go to bed. The 
subjects covered were broad ones if the descrip- 
tion given at the conference was an accurate 
forecast. They were to cover North, South and 
Central America and all the other continents, 
the President prophesied. 

On Saturday the Governors, originally sched- 
uled for March 10, the eve of the hegira to 
Warm Springs, arrived to submit their pleas in 
the form of suggestions “for an efficient and 
sound solution of the unemployment relief 
problem.” 

In the middle distances hovered Presidential 
visions of relaxation in the Georgia mountains 
but meanwhile there was a whole vista of 
speeches to consider and one to deliver on March 
9 before departing: the “fireside chat.” Others, 
doubtless dealing with the court issue, were to 

» follow and on April 14, one addressed to the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union. 

With the ether still shivering with the echoes 
of debate, Washington settled down to con- 
templation of its annual gala day when the 
cherry blooms blossom along river and lagoon. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


Power of Foreign Funds 


In Our Financial Market 


By FRANCIS P. GARVAN 
President, the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


A STUDY of our investments abroad estimates 

our foreign investments at some eight billion, 
eight hundred million dollars. ... This is the es- 
timate of what is remaining of a fifteen billion 
dollar investment (excluding war debts). What is 
its realizable value? What is its “hot money” 
value? 

Some two billion represent the remains of our 
unhappy venture into foreign government loans. 
What will we eventually realize? 

We have a billion dollars 
invested in public utilities. 
Can we object to confiscatory 
legislation by foreign gov- 
ernments in the face of our 
own government's attitude 
toward private utilities? What 
is the real value of these in- 
vestments? 

We have a billion dollars 
in oil. . . Spread out all 
over the world, subject tothe 
legislation of many govern- 
ments, what is it worth? What would be the cost 
to the nation of protection against confiscation? 

We have a billion dollars in mining scattered 
throughout the world, subject to the same perils 
as our oil investments. What is it worth? 

We have a half billion dollars invested abroad in 
agricultural and paper and pulp ventures. Is it 
more expensive for us, as a nation, to legislate 
benefits to Cuban sugar and Canadian paper—to 
protect our investments in these industries — or 
would it be cheaper for us, as a nation, to build up 
home industries? 

Take these foreign investments to your banker 
and ask him how much any sound bank would 
loan on them. 

Let us now look at the other side of the balance 
Sheet. Foreign investments in this country, ac- 
cording to an official statement issued by Secre- 
tary Wallace, on Feb. 8, 1937, amounted to seven 
billion dollars. 

I am confident that it amounts to over nine billion 
dollars.... However, it is not merely a question of 
matching dollar values. Must we not also consider 
the value to the foreign nations of the power—eco- 
nomic and political—wielded over us by their for- 
eign investment here? 

Do they not control our stock markets? Do not 
their agents here control our banks? 

What is the value of the power of England over 
the gold supply of the world? 

What American would not gladly exchange that 
eight billion eight hundred million dollars that we 
have scattered all over the world. ... for the nine 
billions of foreign investments in America? 

Are we not, in truth and in fact, a debtor na- 
tion? 

(From a pamphlet on American Political Econ- 
omy issued by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New 
York.) 








The Railroads’ Record 
In the Flood Disaster 


By J. J. PELLEY 
President, Association of American Railroads 
HE greatest mobilization of transportation for 
rescue and relief work ever known was carried 
out by the railroads of the United States in help- 
ing to meet the emergency created by the recent 
unprecedented floods along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 

Approximately 200,000 refugees were carried to 
places of safety on rescue trains. Hundreds of spe- 
cial trains were rushed into the flooded area loaded 
with relief workers and supplies of all kinds—drink- 
ing water, food, fuel, boats, tents, bedding, clothing 
and medicines among them. Thousands of freight 
and passenger cars were mobilized in the vicinity 
of threatened areas to meet anticipated emer- 
gencies and to house refugees and workers at criti- 
cal points. 

The vital part played by 
the railroads in the great 
national effort to aid the 
flood regions is shown in 
reports just received from 
the various rail lines by 
the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

From practically the en- 
tire length of the Atlantic 
coast to well into the heart 





of the Middle West and 
Southwest, the railroads 
were mobilized into one 


gigantic relief organization. That there was not 
greater loss of life and more intense suffering from 
the effects of the floods can be attributed in no 
small degree to the prompt movement by the rail- 
roads of the refugees from the stricken areas and 
the dispatch with which the rail carriers trans- 
ported relief supplies into the flood zones. 

The exact number of refugees evacuated by the 
railroads will never be known, since no effort was 
made to collect tickets. Refugees were taken not 
only to the immediate safety of nearby high ground, 
but many train loads were carried on to cities and 
towns throughout a wide area on both sides of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, where problems of food 
and shelter were less acute than in the immediate 
vicinity of the flood. As conditions permitted, they 
were returned to their homes. 

Special passenger and freight trains carrying life 
boats and members of the Coast Guard stationed 
at many points along the Atlantic Coast from Maine 
to Florida, and on the Great Lakes, moved on fast 
special schedules into the stricken area. 


Trains carried free of charge ail supplies shipped 
by the American Red Cross for sufferers in tne 
flood zone. Trains of tank cars, sterilized and 


loaded with drinking water, were sent from Chicaro, 
Indianapolis, and other cities. Nearly every train, 
passenger and freight, which moved into the flood 
area, included tank cars filled with drinking water. 
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Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 


New Air Commerce Director 
As Boy Zoomed Over Canyons 


HE family of Fred D. Fagg, Jr., in 
1910 moved from Brooklyn, N. 

Y., to San Diego, Calif. Across the 
bay at North Island was Rockwell 
Fieid, one of the famous centers of 
flying in the early days of aviation. 
Because the flying field was near 
to his home and to the military 
academy he attended, young Fagg 
early developed a keen interest in 
fiying. 


“We built 
models of air- 
ships and | 
even flew glid- 
ers from the 
nearby can- 
yons,” recalls 
Mr. Fagg. “By 
the time I was 
ready to go to 
college I was 
thoroughly 
Sold on avia- 
tion.” 





Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 
And so when this country entered 
the World War, Mr. Fagg quit col- 


lege and entered the Air Corps. 
In December, 1918, he completed his 
ground school training course as 
squadron commander. Overseas he 
was one of 48 out of a class of 600 
flying officers to be attached to a 
British night-bombing squadron 
with headquarters at Sussex, Eng- 
land. 

That early interest in aviation 
culminated last week in Mr. Fagg’s 
appointment, at the age of 40, to the 
Government’s key job in aviation— 
the post of Director of the Bureau | 
of Air Commerce. 

Mr. Fagg is tall and blonde and 
not given to over-much talk about 
his plans: 


LAW AND THE AIR | 

“It’s too early yet to say much | 
about my plans for the Bureau,” he 
says in his quiet, affable manner, 
“I’d rather confine myself to ac- 
tion and let that speak for itself.” | 

He comes to the Bureau from the | 
law faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago. For many years 
he has been interested in the legal 
problems of the aviation industry, 
serving as adviser to aviation com- 
panies, to the Federal Aviation 
Commission, the Copeland Senate 
Air Safety Committee, and aiding in 
the drafting of Ilinois’ aeronauti- 
cal legislation, which has proved a 
model for the other States. 

In 1929 he founded the Air Law 
Institute at Chicago and since then 
has served as its director. He also 
founded the Journal. of Air Law and 
until now has been its editor. 








Bennett C. Clark 


“Show Me” Still Guiding Motto 
Of Missouri’s Senator Clark 


ME\HE Clarks of Missouri have al- 
ways had the courage of their 
convictions. 

Fighting son of a fighting father, 
the present Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark (Dem.), from the “show me” 
State, can generally be found ear- 
nestly championing a principle or 
just as vigorously combating an- 
other. Right now he is in the van- 
guard of the forces opposing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s court. revision 
scheme. 


His previous | 
major Senate | 
campaigns have | 
been waged 
against costly 
armament pro- 
# grams and for 
NRA’s Blue 
Eagle. But it 
was more than | 
a mere matter 
of reform when | 
Senator Clark 
engineered the 





Bennett C. Clark 
“repeal of the Democratic Party’s 
two-third’s rule at the 1936 National 
convention. Rather, the accomplish- 
ment was something in the nature 
of a family victory. 


For that rule, bitterly railed 
against by many a frustrated poli- 
tician, had cost his parent, the fa- 
mous Speaker Champ Clark, the 
1912 Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. At the Baltimore con- 
vention that year one ballot gave 
Champ Clark a majority, but the 
two-thirds rule blocked his march 
to the White House and Woodrow 
Wilson became the compromise can- 
didate. 

Like father, like son, is an adage 
that applies to the Clarks. 


| 
STRONG IN CONVICTIONS | 
| 


Observers of the present political 
scene who knew the father say that 
Senator Clark is as unshakable in 
his convictions as was Representa- 
tive Clark of other days. He has 
just as wide a reputation for inde- 
pendence of action as his father 
won. 

Because of his close association 
with national politics (he had at- 
tended every Democratic convention 
Since 1900) it was small wonder that 
he should early have aspired to come 
to Congress. But his first ambition 





+ People of the Week + 


was to sit in the House rather than 
in the Senate Chamber. 

For four years he served as House 
parliamentarian, a career cut short 
by the World War out of which he 
emerged a full-fledged colonel. And 
in Paris, after the Armistice, he was 
one of the 17 charter members of the 
American Legion, an organization he 
was later to serve as national com- 
mander, all of which did him no 
harm in Missourl! wnen he ran for 
the Senate. 

Sandwiched in between his many 
activities, he found time to practice 
law in St. Louis following his dis- 
charge from the Army—also time to 
compile several manuals on parlia- 
mentary law and write a scholarly 
biography of John Quincy Adams, 
another famous son of a famous 
father. 

When he finally felt himself pre- 
pared to run for public office, he 
discarded his original preference for 
the House and decided to run for 
the Senate. And in 1932 he received 
the largest vote for that office ever 
cast in Missouri. Like his father, he 
had become ‘“Missouri’s favorite 
son.” 





Louis Brownlow 


Once Covered the News Front, 
Now Reorganizes Government 


YEAR ago the President ap- 

pointed Louis Brownlow to di- 
rect the work of a committee of 
political science experts in drafting 
a plan for reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Today the report is com- 
pleted and has been recommended 
to Congress for adoption. Yet Mr. 
Brownlow, as the man who must 


| carry the brunt of the task of ex- 


plaining the plan to Congress, is 
more in the news than ever. 

As Director of 
the Public Ad- 
ministration 
Clearing House, 
with offices both 
in Washington 
and Chicago, 
and as a lec- 
turer at the 
University of 
Chicago, Mr. 
Brownlow has 
had ample opportunity to study 
theories of governmental adminis- 
tration. As a member of the Board 
of Commissioners of Washington, 
D. C., the body which directs the 
municipal affairs of the Capital, and 
as city manager of Petersburg, Va., 
and Knoxville, Tenn., he’ has had 
practical experience in governmental 
affairs. 


“CUB” REPORTER’S THRILL 

Mr. Brownlow’s first work was asa 
newspaper reporter, and he still con- 
siders that his greatest thrill came 
when, as a “cub” reporter for the 
Nashville Banner, he was sent in 
November, 1900, to cover a cyclone 
disaster at Columbia, Tenn., 60 
miles away from Nashville. The 
cyclone had killed 30 people and in- 
jured 50 others. Telegraph wires 
were down, but the “cub” got up a 
list of the casualties and had a 
friendly engineer on a jerkwater 
railroad carry it to the nearest tele- 
graph office, from where it was sent 
to’ Nashville via New Orleans and 
Memphis. Later he was a newspaper 
correspondent in Washington, was 
editor of a Kentucky paper and cov- 
ered several assignments which took 
him to Europe, South America and 
Japan. 

The goal in public administration, 
in Mr. Brownlow’s opinion, should 
be to “get the best possible people for 
the jobs and to provide them with 
adequate equipment to enable them 
to do their work without petty juris- 
dictional disputes.” 





Louis Brownlow 





William E. Borah 


After 30 Years in Congress 
Knows ‘“‘His Way Around” 


IHE Senate last week paid tribute 
to the 30 years’ service of an elder 
statesmen, William Edgar Borah of 
Idaho. Other members of the two 
houses surpass him in age but Sen- 
ator Borah is the dean of all in the 


| Senate in continuous service and last 


week was in the thick of the fight 
over the neutrality bill. 

In his sixth consecutive term, Sen- 
ator Borah looks back to a record of 
participation in a thousand legisla- 
tive battles. In five of these there 
was action by Congress that led to 
amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Among these great contests in 
which he figured were the Senate 
debates on income taxes in 1909, wo- 
man suffrage in 1919; lame duck 
amendment for change of Presiden- 
tial and Congressional terms of of- 
fice, and repeal of prohibition in 
1933. 

“In my opinion,” says Senator 
Borah “the most important vote I 
ever cast was for the defeat of the 
League of Nations. That was the 
most important issue raised in the 
Senate in the 30 years in which 1? 
have served in that body.” 

Senator Borah has just been re- 


elected for a sixth term of six years 
and expects to be as active as ever. 
“My first thought,” he explains, “is 
that I feel much more at home than 
I did 30 years ago. I at least can 
say that I know my way around.” 
In the days of the famous Coeur 


| d@’ Alene riots in Idaho, Mr. Borah 





was defending a man mixed in those 
labor troubles. In the trial it was 
questioned 
whether a 
man could 
jump off a 
high - speed 
freight train 
and get away 
uninjured. Mr. 
Borah, with a 
witness S>» 
jumped a 

“a ee freight, went 

William E. Borah on top of a 
car, at the same speed, jumped off 
and came back to court with the rec- 
ord of the feat. 

Senator Borah is a bitter-ender 
on many things. One of them is can- 
celation of debts, an issue that pops 
up every now and then and brings 
the Senator action to scotch it. 

One of the most serious-minded 





| men of the Senate, Mr. Borah likes 


| diversions. 


He used to ride horse- 
back, winter and summer, rain, 
snow or sunshine. But he doesn't 
any more. He takes his exercise 
afoo* these later days. 
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Curbs on war trade. The Sen- 
ate’s ‘cash-and-carry’ plan. 
Discretion for executive. 





HE Ides of March, 1917. A har- 
ried President orders cannon 
strapped to the decks of American 
merchantmen to meet the terror of 
the seas—the submarine. 

Twenty years to the month, and 
the United States Senate writes into 
its record that hereafter no Ameri- 
can vessel of commerce dealing with 
warring countries should bear arma- 
ment. 

The spring of 1915. A torpedo ends 
the career of the British merchant 
ship “Lusitania” cff the coast of 
Ireland and the lives of 128 Ameri- 


cans. Today the Senate declares 
that it should be unlawful for 
American citizens to travel on the 
vessels of warring nations except 


under such rules the President 


may prescribe. 


THE LESSONS OF 1935 

So run two of the changes that 
would be made in American policy 
since World War days, if the House 
agrees to the 


as 


. dt a 8 oa es 
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The Senate Vote For Reversal of War Trade 


Policies—A Dispute Over Effects 


Pittman bill which received the ap- 
proval of the Senate on March 3. 
(Excerpts from Senate debate 
will be found on page 10.) 

That the United States was think- 
ing seriously about making changes 
in its conduct as a neutral in time 
of war became self-evident in 1935. 


the 


The Nye Munitions Committee 
had been uncovering a train of 
events that helped to drag the 


United States into the World War. 
It looked as if adjournment would 
creep up without anything having 
been done until certain members of 
Congress threatened to filibuster. 
The result was a six-month law 
which required the President toem- 
bargo arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war to countries which 
1e discovered to be at war, and to 
forbid Americans having financial 
dealings with a belligerent’ except 
for certain minor transactions. 
the 


The next Congress extended 
Act to May, 1937. 
But there were certain points | 


which time demonstrated could not 
be foreseen by such a law. 

When it became clear that Il Duce 
needed oil more than munitions to 
carry on his war, the American Gov- 
ernment was powerless to forbid its 
citizens to supply it. When civil 
strife broke out in Spain, there was 
no law to prevent Americans from 
shipping anything, including muni- 
tions, to the warring factions. 


WEAK SPOTS IN THE LAW 

The Administration used these ex- 
amples to back its contention that a 
so-called neutrality policy should not 
be laid down in advance by a rigid 
law, but that Congress should give 
the Executive who is on duty 365 days 
of the year considerable discretion 
in meeting new conditions as they 
arise. 

Some consideration of these situa- 
tions is seen in the Pittman bill. 

The provisions would extend to 
countries where there is civil strife 
of guch magnitude as to affect the 
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OUR NEUTRALITY: 20 YEARS AGO AND TODAY 





peace of the United States, as well as 
to international war. 

The munitions and financial eme- 
bargoes of the old law would stand. 


THE ““CASH-AND-CARRY” PLAN 

In addition, no goods could be 
shipped to belligerents from this 
country until all title and right had 
been transferred from Americans to 
foreigners. In other words, sales 
would have to be on a cash basis. 

The President would have the 
right to proclaim a list of materials 
other than munitions (doubtless to 
follow a_ belligerent’s contraband 
list) which American ships would be 
forbidden to carry to belligerents. In 
other words, it would be a “come and 
get it” policy. 

Where would the Pittman bill lead 
the United States in time of war? 

To peace—says Senator Pittman. 

To war at our own docks—says 
Senator Borah. 

To peace above commerce—says 
Senator Vandenberg. 

To alliance with the biggest sea 
powers—says Senator Johnson. 

All of which leads the American 
people to ask if peace is really a sub- 
ject of legislation. 




















America’s Most Modern Low-Priced Trucks 
and Commercial Cars 


The new Chevrolet trucks and commercial cars 


for 1937— America’s most modern low-priced trucks 


—are even greater in all respects than the famous 


Chevrolet units which won such overwhelming 
buyer preference during the past year. 

Every contractor—every farmer—every busi- 
ness man—every operator of an individual truck 


or fleet will profit by choosing these new Chev- 


rolets, because actual tests have demonstrated 


that they give more power per gallon and lower cost 


per load. 


Their new and improved High-Compression 





Valve-in-Head Engines assure maximum power 





from every 


greatest pulling power in the entire low-price 


gallon 


of the 


gasoline—develop 


range—are absolutely unequaled for all-round 


economy of operation and upkeep. 


“MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST per load 





CHEVROLET 


They’re the only low-priced 
trucks and commercial cars with 
Perfected Hydraulic Brakes .. . 
New High-Compression Valve- 
in-Heed Engine . . . Improved 


Full-Floating Rear Axle on 


1%-Ton Models 


FOR ECONOMICAL 

2° op 

IETSTOG 
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TRANSPORTATION 


MOTOR 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION 


Then, too, these big, powerful Chevrolet trucks 
for 1937 have many other advantages of the 
highest importance to truck buyers. 

More Load Space and Improved Load Distri- 
bution assure bigger loads per trip and higher earn- 


ings per truck. Perfected Hydraulic Brakes supply 





the highest degree of safe, smooth stopping power. 


A New All-Steel Cab provides utmost safety and 


comfort for the driver. And best of all, every part 


and feature of these new Chevrolet trucks is made 


extra strong and extra durable—built the Chevrolet 


way—to give many extra thousands of miles of 


dependable, economical transportation! 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer today and 


choose Chevrolet trucks or commercial cars for 


more power per gallon aud lower cost per load. 


General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


High cost of polling votes. War 
profits and peace. Probing a rail 
empire. Money for the Navy. 


E increasing high cost of Presidential cam- 
paigns was revealed last weck by the report of 
the Senate Campaign Expenditu:es Committee. It 
revealed that expenditures of the various parties in 
the 1936 campaign reached an all-time high, total- 
ing $23,973,329. 
Republican expenditures per presidential 
cast, the Committee estimates, averaged 86 cents 
compared with a Democratic expenditure of 33 cents 
a vote. Total expenditures of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee were reported to be $8,892,971 
while the Democratic National Committee reported 
expenditures of $5,651,118. 


Navy Appropriations 

Another financial item of the week’s committee 
action was the House Appropriation’s Committee’s 
report of the $526 555,428 Navy supply bill, which 
is the first appropriation in the proposed billion dol- 
lar national defense program for the next fiscal 
year. In reporting the bill the committee cut the 
amount $35,870,281 below Administration budget 
estimates on the grounds that the full amount 
asked could not be spent within the coming year. 
(Bill passed House, March 5.) 


War Profits Bill 

Stephen Raushenbush, former chief investigator 
for the Senate Munitions Committee, told the House 
Military Affairs Committee tnat the Hill War 
Profits bill will not promote peace. He asserted 
that even if the bill were amended to permit the 
drafting of capital “you could not get a single War 
Department officer to apply it” because the Gov- 
ernment does not have trained men to operate 


munitions plants. 


Rail Finance Investigation 

Investigation into the relationships of J. P. 
Morgan & Company with the Van Sweringen rail 
empire was continued during the week by the Sen- 
ate Railroad Financing Investigation Committee. 
The committee asked $150,000 to continue its in- 
quiries. 


Civil Liberties 

Another investigation, that of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee, also continued with further 
revelations of the sale of gas and arms for use in 
industrial disputes. ; 

John W. Young, president of Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., testified that certain company records were 
withheld from a committee agent “so he could bring 
them to the committee himself.” 

Earlier in the week the committee heard testi- 
mony of Curtis S. Garner, construction superintend~ 
ent of the American Bridge Company, to the effect 
that New Jersey police were given donations like 
“tips” and free lunch and near-beer when they 
provided protection for open-shop workers on the 
Pulaski Skyway project in 1931. 


Crop Insurance 
The Senate Agriculture subcommittee consider- 


ing the Administration’s crop insurance bill agreed 
to amend the measure to include further controls 
over the huge wheat reserves which experts say 
would be accumulated by the proposal. 

A. V. Gruhn, Chicago representative of the 
Mutual Alliance of Private Insurance Companies, 
testified that on the basis of actuarial data avail- 
able to the Government a “sound” wheat insurance 
program can be developed, and V. M. Valgren, agri- 
cultural economist of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, also testified in favor of the general principles 
of the proposed legislation. 


O'Mahoney Licensing Bill 

Witness appearing before the Senate Judicary 
Committee which is considering the O’Mahoney 
Federal business licensing bill stressed farm interest 
in the measure, particularly the close interde- 
pendence between farm income and industrial pro- 
duction and payrolls. 

A Senate agriculture subcommiitee was informed 
by Corwin D. Edwards, economic adviser to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, that “independent farming 
by farm owners living at an American standard is 
in grave danger.” He made the assertion as the 
group took up consideration of a bill sponsored by 
Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, to set up a Fed- 
eral “yardstick for agricultural marketing.” 


vote 


Governmental Reorganization 

In the House Interstate Commerce Committee a 
controversy arose over the disposition of the ICC 
in the proposed governmental reorganization. 
Sentiment was reported to be growing in the com- 
mittee for maintaining complete independence for 
the ICC rather than for transfer of the agency’s 
administrative functions to some executive depart- 
ment, as has been recommended. 


Merchant Marine Hearings 

The House Merchant Marine Committee began 
secret conferences with representatives of rival 
maritime unions and governmental officials in an 
attempt to settle the dispute over seamen’s con- 
tinuous discharge books. Four days of testimony 
‘during the week merely had resulted in confusing 
testimony presenting conflicting claims as to the 
views of sailors on the use of discharge books. 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, an- 
nounced that the Interstate Commerce Subcom- 
mittee of which he is chairman probably will re- 
port out a revised Guffey coal bill this week. 


Changesin Statusof Major Bills 


Public Law No. 9 (S. 417). To extend the period during 
which direct obligations of the United States may be used 
as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes; President 
signed March 2. 

Public Law No. 10 (H. R. 2518). For voluntary retire- 
ment of justices of the Supreme Court on same basis as 
in lower courts; President signed March 1. 

Public Resolution No. 10 (H. J. Res. 96). Extending for 
three years from June 12, 1937, President’s authority to 
make foreign trade agreements; President signed March 1. 

S. J. Res. 51. To extend President’s neutrality powers; 
Passed Senate March 3. 

H. R. 5232. Naval appropriation bill, carrying $526,- 
$55,428; Passed House March 5. 
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TIME OUT BETWEEN ARGUMENTS OVER THE SUPREME COURT 


Senator Rush D. Holt of West Virginia has a Great Dane. It answers 
to the name of “Kim,” is seven months old and takes up plenty of office 
Senator Holt calls “Kim” a means to an end—relaxation. “Kim” 
may be a great “relaxer” but he has half the Capitol frightened silly. 


—Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 





An orange by any other name would taste as sweet—maybe. Rep. 
Gearhart (left) of California said his State produced the best. Rep. 
Hendricks (center) said his State, Florida, produced the best. So Rep. 


Mead (right) of New York judged. Last report—both States won. 
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Deploying for court contest. Free- 
dom of the seas. Arms race and 
peace policy. Alphabets may march 

| again. 

7 stimulus of Presidential argument, flung 

into the Supreme Court reorganization 
battle at the Democratic Victory Dinner last 
week, had a tensening effect on Capitol Hill. 

It spurred friends of the plan and helped clar- 

ify their tactics for the big offensive. It stiff- 

ened resistance of opponents for a finish fight. 

Sharpest adverse reaction to the Roosevelt 
speech was the statement by Senator Burke 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, that “if the President puts 
his plan across there will be a new alignment of 
parties in this country, and it will come before 
1940.” A “bitter end” battle on the plan was 
promised by such Democrats as Senators Burke 
and Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana. 

But among supporters of the plan, the Vic- 
tory Dinner speech evoked expressions of warm 
and enthusiastic approval. 

After another Presidential radio appeal 
March 9 the Senate Judiciary Committee will 
get down to hearings, with Attorney General 
Cummings as the first Administration witness 
and equal time given both sides. 

With Senate battle lines fairly evenly drawn, 
strenuous efforts are being made by both sides 
to win over enough to make a majority from 
among the scores of Senators as yet uncom- 
| mitted. 
| The Court question produced a sharp ex- 
change in the Senate last week when Majority 
Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, objected 
to efforts of the Rev. Gerald’ B. Winrod, of 
Wichita, Kans., in organizing a “hands off the 
Supreme Court” campaign which had resulted 
in a flood of form messages to Congress against 
the President’s plan. Senator Robinson averred 
| the clergyman’s activities savored of a revival 
| of Ku Klux methods. 
| 
| 








Senator Burke (Dem.), 
of Nebraska, fierily re- 
THE BATTLE OVER torted that “citizens still 
PROPAGANDA enjoyed the constitu- 
tional right of petition to Congress and that 
“proponents of the plan should be last to com- 
plain of the use of organized propaganda” 
when the Administration was mobilizing 
Government agencies and party committees 
against Democrats opposed to the Court 
change. Particularly he criticized a radio 
speech of WPA Administrator Hopkins “ap- 
pealing to thousands of WPA workers.” 

In the House Chairman Hatton Sumners 
(Dem.), of the Judiciary Committee, suggest- 
ed Supreme Court Justices over 70 might well 
“cooperate” with the Administration by re- 
tiring at full pay under the recently enacted 
Retirement Act, and thus obviate a finish fight 
over the President’s reform proposals. 

The main battle, as heretofore, continued to 
be waged over the air, with salvos of radio 
argument on both sides. (For reports of radio 
speeches, see Page 11.) 

| Mainly the Senate was occupied during the 
week with debate and passage, 63 to 6, of the 


FAIR OR FOUL? 


| 








“cash and carry” neutrality bill, reported out 
of the Foreign Relations Committee by Chair- 
man Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada. Mandatorily 
it forbids wartime shipments from the United 
States of arms, munitions and implements of 
war and of raw materials destined for bellig- 
erents unless title to the latter has passed to 
the foreign purchasers before they leave Amer- 
ican ports. The bill further prohibits loans or 
crdits to warring nations, bans arming of Amer- 
ican vessels engaged in trade with belligerents, 
permits them to engage in such trade only at 
their own risk, and forbids Americans to travel 
on vessels of belligerents. The bill gives the 
President discretionary powers to enlarge war- 
time embargo lists, to prohibit belligerent ves- 
sels from visiting American ports for supplies, 
and to apply provisions of the act to nations 
engaged in civil war. (See Page 9.) 


IS NEUTRALITY From one extreme, the 
ABANDONMENT OF bill was attacked by such 


> freedom of the seas sup- 
FREEDOM OF SEAS? porters as Senators John- 


son (Rep.), of California, and Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, who assailed it as marking an abandon- 
ment of this traditional American policy and 
as being unneutral in that it would favor for- 
eign powers with the biggest navies that could 
convoy wartime shipments. 


Other critics, such as Senators Bone (Dem.), 
of Washington, and Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
joined in assailing morality of deriving profits 
from production of war materials sold to bel- 
ligerents and trying to pass on the risks to 
others under the “cash and carry” plan. It was 
pointed out that American ships still might at- 
tempt to carry contraband goods, exposing 
themselves to destruction by enemy warships, 
possibly leading to popular clamor for the 
United States to get into a war. 

Senator Gerry (Dem.), of Rhode Island, ex- 
pressed apprehension that hostile blockading 
squadrons would bring the war threat closer to 
American coasts under the “cash and carry” 
plan. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
objected that the bill gave the President too 
much discretionary power to decide points of 
policy that might create conditions practically 
forcing Congress to a declaration of war. 

To opponents, Senator Pittman replied that 
the bill achieved the main objective of protect- 
ing Amrican producers against economic loss, 
such as would be entailed in depriving them of 
the right to sell raw materials to belligerents, 
and at the same time minimized American risks 
otherwise involved in the transportation of 
such goods. (For transcript of the debate see 
Column 5.) 

While the Senate debated the measure de- 
signed to keep the United States from being 
drawn into war, the House discussed and passed 
the Navy Supply Bill calling for an appropria- 
tion of $526,555,428. Of this, $130,000,000 would 
be for continued work on the 81 new warships 
now under construction, with $15,170,000 ear- 
marked to begin two new battleships that will 
cost $60,000,000 each. All améndments were 
beaten down and the bill passed virtually as it 
emerged from committee. 

Proponents. argued for need of a Navy “sec- 
ond to none” and said that the increased pro- 
gram contemplated continued building to 
“treaty navy” strength, according to ratios de- 
fined in the treaties with the other leading 
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COURT BATTLE THICKENS—SENATE FOR STAY- 
OUT-OF-WAR POLI CY—NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


naval powers. These treaties now have expired. 

From Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Georgia, a strong supporter of the bill, came a 
sharp attack on the Secretary of Labor, alleging 
that she had administered the Walsh-Healey Act 
arbitrarily in a way that had “impaired the na- 
tional defense program” by slowing up provi- 
sion of steel for naval construction. 


ARMAMENT RACE Representative H. Fish 


AND THE PEACE ‘ReP-)» of New York, 
opened attack on the bill, 
ON EARTH POLICY assailing the Adminis- 
tration for launching the United States into a 
“mad race to build naval armaments” after the 
President “went before the country in the last 
election and claimed a monopoly on peace and 
good will in the world.” He advocated the call- 
ing of another naval conference with Great 
Britain and Japan to attempt to arrive at a new 
agreement for naval reduction and limitation. 

Representative Umstead (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, subcommittee chairman in charge of 
the bill, later introduced an amendment asking 
the President to call such a conference, but it 
was attacked by Majority Leader Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Texas, Representative McCormack 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, and others as prob- 
ably contrary to the President's wishes and was 
voted down, 81 to 66. 

Also beaten was an amendment by Representa- 
tive O’Connor (Dem.), of Montana, to eliminate 
funds for beginning the two new battleships. By 
a vote of 257 to 83 was defeated another amend- 
ment to reduce the aggregate appropriation to 
$400,000,000, proposed by Representative Bier- 
mann (Dem.), of Iowa, who contended a bigger 
Navy of the proportions contemplated is not 
justified by defensive demands of guarding the 
United States against foreign invasion. An- 
other defeated amendment was proposed by 
Representative E. M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois, aiming to restrict Pacific maneuvers to 
within 300 miles of the West coast, with the pur- 
pose of minimizing ill-will and suspicion in 
Japan that the Illinois member contended were 
needlessly provoked by conducting such maneu- 
vers in further reaches of the Pacific, 


THE SHADES OF There were echoes on 


TWO ALPHABETIC Capitol Hill last week of 
the Supreme Court’s in- 
GROUPS AGAIN 


validation of AAA, with 
its sugar processing taxes, when President 
Roosevelt in a mesage to Congress proposed 
new sugar legislation, involving the quota sys- 
tem and an excise tax of three-fourths of a 
cent a pound on raw sugar. Meeting criticisms 
against large payments previously made to big 
sugar corporations, the President suggested 
that the new legislation should give special 
preferential consideration to small producers. 
He also recommended provisions in the act for 
minimum wages and a prohibition of child la- 
bor as conditions requisite for receiving benefit 
payments. 

The ghost of another invalidated New Deal 
act—the NRA—also stalked legislative halls 
last week when the President sent Congress a 
report prepared by a committee of economic 
experts reviewing NRA operation and results. 
The message suggested the report might help 
“point the way to a solution of many vexing 
problems.” Later at a press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt said he hoped Congress would write 
wages-and-hours provisions into national law. 
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The Senate’s Battle 
Over Neutrality Bill 


War profits with less risk. ‘“Free- 
dom of seas” sacrificed? Manda- 
tory and discretionary powers. 


H°” to keep the nation out of foreign wars withe 
out ending American profits from wartime 
trade—that was the problem debated three days 
by the Senate last week in considering basic amend- 
ments to the Neutrality Acts of 1935 and 1936. 

Varying criticisms were leveled against the bill, 
on grounds that it failed to end war profits, that it 
gave too much Presidential] discretionary power, 
and that it sacrificed the traditional American 
“freedom of the seas” policy. But on the roll call 
there were only six negative as compared with 63 
affirmative votes. The measure was then sent to 
the House for its consideration. Excerpts from the 
Senate debate: 

SENATOR PITTMAN (Dem.) of Nevada: I contend 
that nothing in this proposed legislation prevents 
free commerce with the world, except as we have 
heretofore restricted it in existing law, or is dis- 
criminatory, unneutral, or constitutes a surrender 
of the freedom of the seas. ... 

It is not the intention ... to place an embargo 
upon any exports or upon the transportation of any 
exports except arms, ammunitions and implements 
of war. 

It permits our citizens to sell their products for 
export and transportation abroad, even to bellig- 
erents. It requires, however, that the sale must 
be made in the United States and that title to and 
possession of such products must be executed to 
someone else other than a citizen of the United 
States before such goods may he placed upon any 
vessel for transportation to a belligerent country. ... 

SENATOR Bone (Dem.) of Washington: Suppose 
every belligerent nation knew that every cargo 
that went from an American port belonged to a 
belligerent nation but was being shipped in a ves- 
sel flying the American flag? 


EXECUTIVE DECISIONS 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (ReEP.) of Michigan: The 
language now in the joint resolution . . . is simply 
a fluid power in the hands of the President to say, 
“This ship may go; that ship may not go. This 
ship may carry cotton; that ship may not carry 
copper.” 

SENATOR Bone: I repudiate the thought that 
there could be any safety in that sort of business. 

. . That is putting in the hands of one man vir- 
tually the right to determine the terms and condi- 
tions upon which we might readily declare war.... 

Senator Boran (Rep.) of Idaho: I cannot con- 
ceive of a nation fighting for its life not making 
any effort to prevent our sup- 
plying its enemy, and if the 
effort should be made it seems 
to me the inevitable result 
would be to draw the war 
closer to our shores than if we 
should undertake to carry the 
goods ourselves, I do not 
see how it prevents profits 
in war; I do not really see 
— how it really contributes to 
% | peace. ... 

B.. SENATOR Pittman: I do not 
Senator Johnson think that it has any control 
over profits, and I do not think that it has any ef- 
fect on the goods at all, except that when they are 
destroyed, as goods were destroyed during the last 
war, it will not be our goods that will be de- 
Stroyed. ...I think that the economic proposition 
will appeal to many people more strongly than 
anything else. .. 


NAVAL POWERS FAVORED 


SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.) of California: We take 
the profits and then hug ourselves because some- 
body else has to take the risk. It will not keep us 
out of war, because it will arouse the bitterest kind 
of resentment on the part of all belligerents ex- 
cept the ones strong exough to obtain our raw ma- 
terials. ...It makes us the ally of Great Britain in 
the Atlantic and of Japan in the Pacific. . 

How are we going to take the profits out of war 
with this measure? ... 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.) of Missouri: The measure 
...» is not designed for the purpose of taking the 
profits out of war.... The bills... for taking the 
profits out of war... are now pending before the 
Finance Committee. ... 

SENATOR JOHNSON: No profits being touched! ... 
We are to send other people upon the seas with 
their vessels filled with our goods, and then, like 
hypocrites, we will stand aside and say: “We 
take none of the blame or responsibility.” ... There 
can be sent in American bottoms the goods bought 
by people from beyond the seas... and... Ameri- 
can crews will suffer the perils and the dangers 
which under international law inhere to the carry- 
ing of goods in time of war.... 

SENATOR Bone: It scems to me that we are do- 
ing a thing which is almost indefensible from the 
standpoint of logic when we think we have washed 
our hands of moral responsibility for doing things 
that may lead to war by withdrawing protection 
from the cargo and still asserting to the country 
and to the world that we will protect the vessel 
carrying it... .If I had my way, I would be willing 
to embargo every ounce of merchandise going to a 
belligerent country. ... 


EMBARGO OBSTACLES 


SENATOR Pore (Dem.) of Idaho: Does the Sena- 
tor think that it, would be possible to have an ef- 
fective embargo placed upon our exports at any 
time? Would not the Administration in power be 
overthrown by the idleness, the unemployment, and 
the economic distress throughout the country? ... 

Senator Bone: It may be that we love the dol- 
lars we get our of war more than we love peace. 
... It is quite probable that we could put an em- 
bargo on shipments of goods from this country; 
but we would have down here labor groups, farm- 
ers, and almost everybody else inveighing against 
such embargo laws and saying that they “hurt 
business.” 

But let us look at the other side of the picture. 
... The World War trade was a lovely thing.... 
Twelve billion dollars were borrowed by belliger- 
ent nations from us ... the proceeds of Liberty 
Bonds. Who is paying those bonds? The Ameri- 
can people. ... Every nickel of that trade is being 
paid for every day by Americans. 
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THE ARGUMENT, PRO AND CON, ON 


By Bennett C. Clark 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of Missouri 


O freely concede the high ideals 

of the President is by no means 

to agree either as to the necessity or 

the wisdom of his proposal to 

change fundamentally our whole 

governmental fabric to meet a tem- 
porary situation.... 

The claim that there is a mandate 
from the people for the packing of 
the Supreme Court is child’s talk. 
No such proposition was submitted 
to the American people in the last 
election, directly or indirectly. What 
the result would have been if it had 
been the issue in the campaign I 
will not now attempt to estimate.... 

Not by the farthest stretch of the 
imagination can it be said that the 
American people expressed them- 
selves in favor of changing our fun- 
damental law by enlarging and 
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packing the Supreme Court unless | 


one holds to the doctrine, which the 
President himself would be the first 
to repudiate, that under our system 
a tremendous vote of confidence in 
a free country as a reward for a 
task nobly performed amounts to 
the equivalent of a ukase from the 
people that “The King can do no 
wrong.” 


HOLDS NO MANDATE GIVEN 

Certainly on no other theory can 
it be conceived that the last election 
was a popular mandate for changing 
the Constitution by packing the Su- 
preme Court. I know that millions 
who voted approval of our platform 
and for the reelection of our Presi- 
dent had no such idea.... 


as we have always known it. In my 
judgment it would be better to have 
no judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment at all than to have a pitiful 
shadow of one, subservient to either 
the Executive or the Congress or 
both of them combined. 


SEES DANGER IN PRECEDENT 

Be it not forgotten that a prece- 
dent set by a good President of high 
ideals for good public purposes may 
be taken advantage of in some fu- 
ture time by a bad President or a 


| mistaken President or one with ul- 


terior motives. If the Court can now 
be increased to nearly double its 
present membership with respect to 


| a particular situation some future 


reactionary President with a sub- 


servient Congress could again pack 


My objection is not so much to | 


the increase in the size of the Su- 
preme Court, although I deem so 
large an increase inadvisable. It is 
because it amounts essentially to 
abolishing the Supreme Court and 
the setting up of a new tribunal in 
its stead with reference to a par- 
ticular litigation. The conclusion is 
inescapable that to increase the 
Court at one time by the addition 
of two-thirds of its present mem- 
bership is to pack the Court for a 
specific purpose. 


it for subjugation of our rights.... 

Our independent judiciary has al- 
ways been the protection of the lib- 
erties of the individual and of mi- 
norities. Without the protection of 
the Constitution and the courts 
many of our most precious liberties 
would have been lost. The Supreme 
Court has been the guardian of the 
Bill of Rights. 

It should never be forgotten that a 
very large percentage of the com- 
paratively few cases in which the 


| Supreme Court has declared acts of 


It would mean the end of an in- | 
dependent judiciary in this country ! 


Congress or the acts of State legis- 
latures unconstitutional, it was in 
pursuance of the Bill of Rights, the 


+ 


| 





/HETHER or not the election last November gave the 
President a mandate to change the make-up of the 
Supreme Court for the purpose of securing clear passage 
of desired legislation continues to be the leading argu- 


ment of the nation. 


The United States News in this page 


presents two opposing views; the first, from a member of 
the President’s own political party, opposed to the pro- 
posed judiciary reorganization; the second, from the 
head of the Administration’s vast Federal work relief 
agency, favoring the proposal. 








safeguard of our personal liberties. 

The Supreme Court has prevented 
illegal searches and seizures of pri- 
vate papers. It has prevented au- 
thorization of criminal prosecution 
after a man has been compelled to 
testify before a grand jury. It has 
prevented an effort of Congress to 
authorize retrial in a Federal court 
of facts already settled in behalf of 
the plaintiff in a State court 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND COURT 

It has prevented the taking of 
property for public use without just 
compensation. It has prevented im- 
prisonment at hard labor without in- 
dictment. It has prevented viola- 
tion of the constitutional provision 
requiring the defendant in a crim- 
inal trial to be confronted by the 
witnesses against him. 

These are acts of the Congress de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court 
which make us pause when the ques- 
tion is asked as to whether or not 
the Congress cannot be trusted to 
determine what is constitutional. 

The American people have ever 
been devoted to their Constitution. 
They know full well that wise men 
conceived it, that strong men have 
administered it, that brave men have 
fought for it, that heroes have died 
for it. It is my hope and fervent 
prayer that it will be long, long in- 
deed before the people consent to 
breax down the bridge upon which 
we have crossed the chasm by 
changing the fundamental spirit in 
which the Constitution was con- 
ceived and the principles upon 
which it was founded. 

(From a radio address made over 
a network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, March 1.) 





By Harry L. Hopkins 


Administrator of the WPA 


ODAY the average man knows 
what the country needs. So do 
Congress and the President. Con- 


gress has passed laws providing for 
unemployment relief, druught re- 
lief, minimum wages, aid to the 
farmers, old-age pensions an@ other 
necessities 

At the election last November the 
great majority approved those laws. 
But a bare majority of the nine 
judges on the Supreme Court have 
said all those laws were no good 
and could not be enforced—because 
the Constitution made them bad. 

Now, there is not a line in the 
Constitution that declares them 
bad; five or six of the nine judges 
of the Supreme Court merely say 
the Constitution makes them bad. 

If two or three of the nine judges 
had voted the other way, then those 
laws would have been held consti- 
tutional, and we could have had 
what we want and need. 

Is that democracy? Isn’t it just 
| plain nonsense to say that democ- 
racy is endangered because the 
President wants to put a stop to the 
killing of popular laws by two or 
three judges? 


NO D:CTATORSHIP ENVISIONED 
Yet there are those who say that, 
when the President proposes that 
Congress should do something to 
neutralize the power of those few 
judges, he is starting on the road to 
dictatorship. Dictatorship and a 
popularly-elected Congress are at 
| Opposite poles. 
But the President is not trying to 





millions of ordinary farmers wanted, 


| things which in a period of crisis 
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throttle Congress. He seeks to 
strengthen democracy by restoring 
to Congress the powers of which it 
has been increasingly deprived these 
last few years by a majority of the 
Supreme Court. 
It is the present majority of the 
Supreme Court who have been ex- | 
ercising dictatorship. The President | 
is trying to diminish the rigors of | 
that negative dictatorship. There | 
is nothing of the dictator in that. | 
The president of the American 
Bar Association said the other day 
that the Supreme Court has always 
protected the common man.... 


AAA DECISION HIT 

How can anybody make such a | 
claim? The Court plainly has been 
upsetting laws passed for the benefit 
of the common man. The Supreme 
Court last year, when it killed the 
AAA, struck a direct blow at what 


and then it said the Constitution 
would prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from doing all those other 


it must necessarily do. 

According to Mr. Justice Stone, 
who disagreed, the views of the ma- 
jority of the Court meant that 
work-relief and practically every 
other intelligent kind of relief for 
the unemployed which the Federal 
Government has used since 1933 


+ Court has already killed off mini 


mum wages and collective bargain- 
ee 

We must have a court that is re- 
Silient, that is in close touch with 
contemporary America, that shares 
the hopes and fears of the rest of 
the country, that is not afraid of 
democracy. It the majority of the 
Court is not revitalized, if it con- 


ENLARGING SUPREME COURT 


+ tinues to abuse its powers, if it ob- 


Stinately paralyzes the Federal Gove 
ernment, then our democracy may, 
one of thes2 days, pecome unable 
to meet our serious economic prob- 
lems. 

And a weak government in a crisis 
invites dictatorship. So you see 
again that it is the President who 


[Continued on Page 17.] 














would be held unconstitutional. The 
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Sturdier, Old Overholt goes 
further. This great straight rye 
makes a Manhattan to warm and 
enhearten a man. You can use less 
of it, without fading its character 
or making its flavor thin. Rich, 
smooth, robust — different 


as day and night — once you 


learn you'll never forget. 


National Distillers 
Products Corporation, 
New York 
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All over the country, you hear more 
people mention the refreshing mild- 
ness and the pleasing taste and aroma 
of Chesterfield cigarettes. 






You hear somebody compli- 
ment Chesterfields at a party. 
Another time, the grocer tells 
you it’s a darn good cigarette. 
Or you see a group of men on 
a street corner, most of ’em 
smoking Chesterfields. 


‘ Because they have what 
\ smokers like; Chesterfields are 
humming right along... 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


LOOKS LIKE ALL HIS AMMUNITION IS MELTING AWAY! 





ELECTION IMPLICATIONS 


Sir:—Roosevelt has caused a lot of 
talk, pro and con, with his Supreme 
Court proposal . The opposition 
do not say, nor apparently realize, 


that the majority of the Supreme 
Court members were appointed by 
that party which was so overwhelm- 
ingiy disowned at the polls last No- 
vember. They do not tell us that 
these same Supreme Court justices 
are ardent followers of the princi- 
ples so completely disavowed in 
19236. They do not tell us that the 
majority of the Supreme Court jus- 
tices over 70 are in favor of the 
plan, because it would give them the 
rights that any other office 
NOS. . 2s 


same 
holder 

I sincerely believe that Roosevelt 
will be more conservative this term 
than he was in the last, even though 
Republican opponents call the Su- 
preme Court measure “radical.” It 
must be remembered that he is set- 
ting no precedent, JOHN B. BEACH. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
a 
WHERE WOULD ‘PACKING’ STOP? 
Sir:—The NRA_ decision was 


unarimous that the power to “regu- 
late between the States” did not au- | 
thorize Congress to regulate proc- 
essing or distribution of goods after 
they had passed out of interstate 
commerce. This carried the neces- 


sary corollary that neither could 
Congress regulate production or 
manufacture of such goods before 
they passed into interstate com- 
merce 


The AAA decision was unanimous 
that such power did not authorize 
Congress to regulate agricultural 
production on the claim that such 
products would later pass into in- 
terstate commerce. Brandeis, Stone 
and Cardozo admitted that, but dis- 
sented on other grounds—that pur- 
pose of the tax should not be con- 
sidered, and that purchase of com- 
pliance did not amount to regula- 
tion. 

Attorney General Cummings, legal 
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+ 
representative of the President, de- 


clares such holdings sé¢nseless and 
clearly indicates the purpose of in- 


creasing the Court is to overruic 
them. Yet such a plan would fail 
unless four of the present Justice 


retired before new appointments are 
made, or two retired afterward, a: 
all nine stand firmly committed 
against the position that Congress 
has power to regulate wages, hours 
and crops. 

The plan should fail, because any 
new Justice appointed who had 
taken a public stand on the ques- 
tion (like Cummings, Richberg or 
Landis) would be dishonored in the 
eyes of all lawyers, as well as the 
public, if he did not disqualify him- 
self and refuse to sit in the case. 
If the President’s plan should suc- 
ceed, the Justices accomplishing it 
stand dishonored and ab- 
horred, “puppet judges,” the Su- 
preme Court degraded to an ad- 
ministrative board. 

Present justices were appointed 
over a period of 27 years by five dif- 
ferent Presidents, before the “New 
Deal” was heard of. Of the so- 
called “liberals,” Stone was ap- 
pointed by Coolidge, Cardozo by 
Hoover. The charge that the Court 
is “packed” against the New Deal is 
senseless. 

The President’s plan would still 
permit a bare majority of the Court 
to hold laws unconstitutional, and 
would even rely upon that to reverse 
the previous unanimous decisions. 

With the Supreme Court utterly 
discredited, the next Administra- 
tion might feel embarrassed by the 
new decisions and increase the 
Court again to 31 justices in order 
to overrule the 15, and so on. Who- 
ever insists on having his own 
partial umpire today should recog- 
nize that he may have to face the 
other fellow’s partial umpire very 
soon. 

The degradation of the greatest 
Court in all history would imperil 
our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment, which depends on good 
faith. ... Decisions of such a packed 
Court would be received at home 
and abroad with the same sneers 
as a Russian trial or a Hitler elec- 
tion. 

Spokane, Wash. 


would 


x x * 
A DEMOCRAT PROTESTS 


Sir:—This move to increase Su- 
preme Court judges is striking the 
hub of the big wheel which surely 
will have a tendency to loosen the 
Spokes.... 

I am a solid Democrat, supported 
President Roosevelt, fought hard 
and all the time for him, thought 
he could not err—but will speak 
openly and firmly: to pack the Su- 


| preme Court might terminate in a 


very serious error.... 

Let us maintain the nine judges 
now at the helm, let them serve 
their appointed time, and replace 
them as the will of the good Creator 
provides. L. L. WICKSTER. 
Sylvania, Ohio. 

x * 


WRONG WAY TO CHANGE RULES 


Sir:—It looks like the President’s 
proposal to install new blood in the 
Supreme Court owing to age was 
simply an attempt to muddy the 
waters and the real reason was that 
he was peeved over the court’s re- 
fusal to overlook the rules of the 
game 
If the President considers the 
rules call for a change let the mat- 
ter be settled by changing the rules 
according to the wishes of the Amer- 
an people as retained by them 
under our Constitution. 
Regardless of the popular man- 
date given the President in the last 
election, any attempt made by Con- 


E. BEN JOHNSON. | 


March 1, 1937 
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POPULAR interest in the constitu- 
tional and political issues raised by 
President Roosevelt’s court plan con- 
tinues to be reflected in an increasing 
number of letters on this subject from 
readers of The United States News. 

This flood of readers’ opinions has 
overflowed space limitations of the Yeas 
Nays department, regularly 
voted to letters on current public ques- 
Consequently special space is be- 


and 


tions. 


de- 


ing given here to afford opportunity for 
a fuller forum discussion by proponents 
and opponents of the President’s plan. 

The pro and con expressions appear 
on this page in the ratio in which reader 
opinion has been registered, with no 
attempt to weigh the balance on one 
side or the other. 

The regular Yeas and Nays depart- 
nent, with letters on other subjects, ap- 
pears as usual on Page 16. 








gress to railroad this bill through + A QUESTIONABLE “MANDATE” 


sooner or later will bring an ac- 
counting to the Senators or Repre- 
sentatives who betray the voters. 
This proposition is much more 
than a partisan issue; it is an at- 
tempt by one man who failed to 
think things through to undermine 
the foundations of our nation. 
Memphis, Tenn. E. W. P. 
ee & <@ 


COURT ISSUE AND THE LEAGUE 

Sir:—Repeated references have 
been made in the press comparing 
the Senate opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s court reform proposal with 
the Senate opposition to Mr. Wilson’s 
League of Nations proposal. While 
the opposition may be as strenuous 
in the case of scme individuals, it is 
likely to be as effective considering 
the following: 

1. Mr. Wilson did not have any- 
where near the preponderant ma- 
jority for his party in the Senate 
that Mr. Rovusevelt has. 

2. The League of Nations was a 
treaty and required the opposition 
of only one-third of the Senate 
whereas the proposed court reform 
matter would be an ordinary law 
which requires opposition of a ma- 
jority to be effective. 

3. Mr. Wilson did not have, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has, billions of dollars to 
be used how, where and when de- 
sired. 

In any consideration or discussion 
of the current court issue, it would 
seem that the foregoing ought to be 
recognized. M. A. B. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * * 


AMENDMENTS UNNECESSARY 

Sir:—I am not in favor of amend- 
ing the Constitution at the present 
time because I think everything that 
should be done can be accomplished 
without any violation of its present 
wording. I believe also that it isa 
good idea to appoint new Supreme 
Court members when the aged ones 
do not retire when they reach the 
prescribed age. 
Brazil, Ind. 

¢ ¢ & 


SAYS PLAN IS A “RAW DEAL” 

, Sir:—More power to you in your 
fight against the raw deal the Ad- 
ministration is seeking to pull off 
with the Supreme Court. At our 
house we think you are doing good 
service in exposing the real purpose 
of this move and the dangers that 
may result from its accomplishment. 
Warren, Ohio. M. T. HORNE. 


x ker 


FIVE-TO-FOUR DECISIONS 

Sir:—In reading the arguments 
for enlarging the Supreme Court I 
find a chief one is that one man, 
in close decisions, has the whole 
power over the other eight. ... Yet 
the same situation prevails unchal- 
lenged in the case of votes by close 
majorities in legislative bodies. 

We only need to consider all the 
waste and the legislation of the past 
few years stirring up trouble, and 
we will see the need of a steady sta- 
bilizer to carry the nation through 
this period of hysteria. 

DR. P. E. DECATUR. 
Ashland, Ohio. 
x«ee 


| LIKED COURT PICTOGRAM 


Sir:—I want to congratulate you 
on your front page pictograms. The 
one in your Feb. 15 issue, showing 
by comparison of volumes the laws 
passed and those held unconstitu- 
tional, is most effective. 

GEORGE W. NILSSON. 
Los Angeles,, Calif. 
x *& 


“AMENDMENT BY USURPATION” 

Sir:—I wonder how many re- 
joiced with me the other day when 
a Democratic Congressman in the 
House of Representatives said: “A 
stacked court, a hand-picked jury, 
and a marked deck of cards are all 
three in the same moral category.” 

Them’ my sentiments! If a ma- 
jority of our people believe in pack- 
ing our courts, it is indeed a new 
day—but I doubt if it is that new. 
Those who talk as if they condone 
such things are usually talking 
through their hats... . 

Such a precedent as this plan 
would establish not help but be 
abused. It is that sort of arbitrary 
and capricious exercise of power 
which a superior wields over an in- 
ferior. It is amendment of the Con- 
stution by usurpation. 

Berkeley, Calif. A. B. READING. 


A. L. BOORE. 


| number of them—in 
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Sir:—Isn’t it “just too bad” that 
none of those “nine old men” have 
taken the gentle hints given them 
to “die or retire” since the NRA was 
invalidated? Just think, if they had 
been regardful of the Administra- 
tion’s wishes, supported by the 
27,000,Q00 votes, how much it would 
have saved the New Dealers. 

But what about those 27,000,000 
voters? Are we not hearing that a 
fact, quite a 
large number—are proclaiming they 
did not, in voting as they did, give 
a “mandate” to have the Court or 
judges changed? 

How does it happen that out of 
130,000,000 people only one man and 
his chosen advisers are able to in- 
terpret the Constitution? . One 
has to admit that the “nine old 
men” have not shown the agility of 
the President in reversing. In fair 
weather he says, “we planned it that 


way.” In foul, he excuses himself on 
“shifting” his position, saying, the 
“mandate” was to carry out the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt course, in the 


unforeseen, perilous times. 

For the “nine old men,” refusing 
to reverse themselves, to die or to 
retire we thank Thee, O Lord!. 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 


+ FAVORS “QUICKEST WAY” 


Sir:—You weren’t for Mr. Roose- 
elt in the election and I see you are 
everything he proposes to 
do. I am for the President’s court 
reforms. I think every man should 
retire at 70 and it will take too long 
amendment to the Con- 
so I think the President’s 
proposal the quickest and best 
way to meet the condition we have. 

THURMAN BREWINGTON. 
Cookesville, Tenn. 

x * * 

AGREES WITH EDITORIAL 
Sir:—I wish it might be possible 
for all citizens of the United States 
to read your editoriai, “March of 
the ‘Devils.’ ” 

EVA SHERWOOD POTTER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* 2 @ 

FAVORS AN AMENDMENT 


kicking 


to get 


stitution 


an 
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Sir:—The suggestion in your 
March Ist editorial, “Let the Pcople 
Decide,” for a settlement of the Su- 
preme Court controversy is sane and 
ensible and should meet with the 


approval of 90 per cent of the elec- 
vorate. ... 

The President’s uncompromising 
demand upon Congress to do that 
which they have no right to do, in 
order that he may be a virtual dic- 
tator over the three branches of 




















—Cartoonist Page for the Louisville Courier-Journal 


HE WON’T GET VERY FAR ‘ 





government for the sole purpose of 
rushing through legislation of doubt- 
ful constitutionality, is perhaps the 
most flagrant assault that has cver 
been made upon the very foundation 
stones of our government, and it 
violates the very rudiments of com- 
mon honesty and justice. ... May 
God save the Constitution! 

Galipolis, Ohio. W. E. HOUSTON. 

xx*e 


| WOULD CURB EXECUTIVE 


Sir:—Early Americans said that 


eternal vigilance is the price of lib- | 


erty. They had had experience of 
arbitrary rule, so in forming a new 
nation they made a Constitution 
with checks and balances. 

It seems to have been intended 
that the Executive should not have 
too much.pawer—nor that the legis- 
lative department should get tyran- 
nical, either.... 

If change or amendment is needed, 
I believe it should be to curb the 
power of the Executive to appoint 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 
Curwensville, Pa. T. lL. W. 
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CENTURY 


TO THE aia OFA techy Little Lei 


Your daughter does not know what high 
spirited adventure is a journey on the most dis- 
tinguished of the world's fine trains. She doesn’t 
know that when she stepped aboard the 20th 
Century Limited, many thousand experts, most 
of them unseen, assumed responsibility for all 
her comforts, for her pleasure and her safety. 

Through the years she will remember ¢his of 
all the journeys she will ever take. As the wheels 
of the Century begin to roll, traveling becomes 


a glamorous event. 


The spacious observation car shall be her 
thrilling palace on wheels. She shall dine like a 
queen, on her favorite foods, skilfully conjured by 
the Century’s chef. As she retires, the Century 


maid shall attend her needs. 


wheels, with 


getable experience. 


All through the night she shall feel at home; 
at ease in her clean and hushed, air-conditioned, 
window-sealed compartment. She shall enjoy a 
deep night’s rest—there are no ups and downs 
on the Water Level Route—no mountains to be 
crossed. And, oblivious to icy winds, or snow or 
sleet or fog, she shall be as safe as though she 
were at home—guarded by the most advanced 
and scientific safety system in the world. 
Tomorrow morning, strictly on the minute, 
she shall step from this luxurious hotel-on- 
enthusiastic 
friends — about her swift and magic journey on 
America’s most widely-famed conveyance — 
the train that makes a trip a rich and unfor- 


tales for all her 
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In New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet are 
scores of famous trains that simplify and glorify a 
journey. Day or night, there is a New York Central 
train that gets you to New York or Boston, Chicago 
or St. Louis, in hotel-like comfort, relieved of all 
the strain and hazards of the highway. And at the 
present greatly-lowered fares —2 cents a mile in 
deep-seated coaches and 3 cents a mile in Pullmans, 
plus the new low Pullman charge—everyone can now 
afford to travel this easiest of all the ways to go. Next 
time you go out of town ask the nearest New 


York Central agent how little it costs co get there. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL Gt SYSTEM 


The Water Level Route...You Can Sleep 
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The States: SPEEDING A CHILD- 


Newsarain« D% + 


Twenty-eight ratifications of 
amendment. Validity of State 
votes in question because of 
delay. 

‘TATE legislatures now are ratify- 

S ing the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment 12 times as fast as they 
were up to the end of 1936. 

Should the present tempo be con- 
tinued, Article 22 would be added to 
the Constitution by the end of the 
present school year in June. 

This is to say that from 1924, 
when Congress first placed before 
the States the proposal to give it 
power “to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age,” to the beginning of 
1937, some 24 States had acted 
favorably. In January and Febru- 
ary, 1937, four more ratifications 
were added to the list. Eight more 
are now needed, and at the average 
of two-a-month set so far this year, 
they would be obtained by June. 


TWO NEW QUESTIONS 

Granting that contingency, two 
further points may be raised when 
and if the 36 ratifications are regis- 
tered: 

First, is an amendment valid 
when it is ratified by States that 
previously rejected it? 
amendment valid 


Second, is an 
that has been more than seven 
years going through the legisla- 
tures? 


While such questions hang fire the 
Children’s Bureau has picked out 
2,000 child workers in six States to 
study the conditions under which 
they labor. The story found, they 
declare, is one of long hours at the 
machine, on the delivery truck, be- 
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Bayer Tablets 
Dissolve Almost 
Instantly 


In 2 seconds by stop 
watch, a genuine 
BAYER Aspirin tabiet 
starte to disintegrate 
and go to work. Drop a 
Bayer tablet in- 
to a glass of water. By 
the time it hits the bot- 
tom of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 
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For Amazingly Quick Relief 
Get Genuine Bayer Aspirin 


If you suffer from pains of neuritis 
what you want is quick relief. 
Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablets 
give quick relief, for one reason, be- 
cause they dissolve or disintegrate 
almost instantly they touch mois- 
ture. (Note illustration above.) 
Hence — when you take a real 
Bayer Aspirin tablet it starts to dis- 
solve almost as quickly as you 
swallow it. And thus is ready to 
start working almost instantly . . . 
headaches, neuralgia and neuritis 
pains start easing almost at once. 
That’s why millions never ask for 
aspirin by the name aspirin alone 
when they buy, but always say 
“BAYER ASPIRIN” and see that 
they get it. 
Try it. You'll say it’s marvelous, 


15c ror 


A DOZEN 
2 FULL S 
pozen20C RQ 
Virtually 
1c a tablet 
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| when it rejects the measure? 








18 Revealed by Survey 





hind lunch-counters and elsewhere, 
and “pittance” wages. 

Within three years after the Child 
Labor Amendment was submitted 
to the States by Congress in 1924, 


| 


it was rejected by 35 of them. In the | 


| flect the will of the people in all 
sections at relatively the same pe- 
riod, which, of course, ratification 
scattered through a long series of 
years would not do.” 
There is no provision attached to 
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In the State 


EGISLATIVE developments of 
the week in State capitols: 
ALABAMA.—Adjourned. Adopt- 
ed “Jiggs Bill,” giving husbands 
the right—now enjoyed only by 
wives—to sue for divorce on 
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grounds of physical cruelty. 
Senate passed bill outlawing 
sit-down strikes, but it was 


ruled out as not germane to the 
Special session call. House con- 
curred in Senate revisions of 
the 2 per cent sales tax meas- 
ure to replace the 1'2 per cent 
gross receipts tax. 

CaALIFORNIA.—Senate adopted 
a resolution asking Congress to 
reject the President's plan for 
court reform. The House voted 
in favor of the judiciary pro- 
posal. 

InDIANA. — Senate adopted 
amendments to the State liquor 
control act. House passed a po- 
lice pension bill. 

Kansas.—House passed Senate 
bill to prohibit price-cutting 
on trade-marked goods. 

MARYLAND.—Senate consider- 
ed a bill to outlaw the sit-down 
strike. 

MIcHIGAN — Senate consider- 
ed a bill to outlaw the sit-down 
strike. House approved the 
President's plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the judiciary. 

NevaDA. — House approved a 
minimum wage of $18 a week 
for women. 

New Jersey. — House passed 
bill designed to correct abuses 
in the parole system. 

Ounto.—House endorsed Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s plan for reor- 
ganization of the judiciary. 











Legislatures: - 


Senate refused action on resolu- 
tion commending the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Orecon. — Senate adopted a 
bill outlawing unnecessary traf- 
fic noises. Passed a measure 
banning slot machines and sim- 
ilar gambling devices. 

RHODE IsLAND.—Senate went 
on record as opposing the Pres- 
ident’s court reform plan. 

SoutH Dakota. — Legislature 
went on record as opposing 
“any attempt to alter or intimi- 
date the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

TENNESSEE. Passed an auto 
drivers’ license law. 

Texas.—House voted to im- 
pose a tax of 6 cents a barrel 


on crude oil produced in the 
State. 
Utan.—House passed the Sen- 


ate old-age pension plan. 


VERMONT. — Senate passed a 
bill outlawing the _ sit-down 
strike. 


WASHINGTON.—House adopted a 
resolution providing for a ref- 
endum on a unicameral legis- 
lature at the next State elec- 
tion. 

WEsT VirGciniA.—Passed a bill 
compelling every city in the 
State with a population of 5,000 
or over to place its police de- 
partment under civil service. 
Both Houses approved the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to reorganize 
the judiciary. 

WIscONSIN.—House passed a 
“little Wagner Act” bill for deal- 
ing with labor disputes within 
the State as its Federal model 
handles interstate disputes. 














nine years that followed until 1933, 
six legislatures approved it. 


HOW NRA AFFECTED ACT 

The child labor ban included in 
NRA caused a new interest in the 
amendment to spring up in the 
States. The result has been 28 rati- 
fications to date, many of the States 
reversing their previous stand. 

All of which brings up the ques- 
tion—when is a legislature’s action 
final on an amendment? Is it 
Or 
when it ratifies it? 

A number of authorities say that 
a refusal to ratify a proposed 
amendment is really only a refusal 
to act and does not prejudice the 
final action of a legislature. 

As to the other point—whether 
the States have unlimited time in 
which to act on a proposed amend- 
ment after it has been submitted to 
them, there are those who say that 
they do not, and quote the following 
passage from the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Dillon v. Gloss: 

“,.. aS ratification is but the ex- 
pression of the approbation of the 
people and is to be effective when 
had in three-fourths of the States, 
there is a fair implication that it 
must be sufficiently contemporane- 
ous in that number of States to re- 
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FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 


world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine. 
Single rooms from $6. . . Double rooms from $8 . . . Suites from $12. 
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the Child Labor Amendment say- 
ing within what period it must be 
ratified. But it has been the habit 
of Congress in submitting other 
amendments since 1924 to attach a 
proviso saying they must be ratified 
within seven years. 

The 2,000 working children which 


Low Wages, Long Hours For Workers Under 


| 
| 


LABOR LAW 


a 


the Children’s Bureau selected for 
its study are located in these States: 
Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri and New Hamp- 
Shire. All of these States have 14- 
year age limit laws for workers in 
factories and stores 


WHERE CHILDREN WORK 

The study was made through in- 
terviews with the child workers and 
their families. Although the tabu- 
lation of results is not yet com- 
plete, the Bureau has discovered the 
following facts about the children 
studied: 

That 1,568 of them are 16 or 17 
years old, while 449 are under 16. 


Of the latter, 40 are under 14. All 
left regular day school to go to 
work. 

The typical occupation for those 


under 16 is delivery service. Of this 
age group, 38 per cent are in this 
work, with 21 per cent in manu- 
facturing, 10 per cent in selling and 
the rest in other occupations. 

The typical occupation for those 
16 or 17 years of age is manufactur- 
ing. This occupation takes 47 per 
cent of the group, with 18 per cent 
in delivery service, 7 per cent in sell- 


ing and the rest in a variety of 
services. 
The hours worked by children 


under 16 average longer than those 
of the older group. Around 23 
per cent of the children under 16 
work at least 60 hours a week; as 
compared with 13 per cent of those 
in the older group. Two out of three 
of the children under 16 work over 
40 hours a week as compared with 
one out of two among those 16 and 
17 years of age. Asa rule, boys and 
girls in the non-manufacturing oc- 
cupations work longer than those 
in manufacturing. 


THE WAGE RATES 

Wages for the younger group are 
lower than those for the older 
children. For the workers under 16, 
there is a median weekly wage of 
$4.10, with nearly one-fifth of the 
children receiving less than $2 for a 
week’s work. The median weekly 
wage for those 16 and 17 years of 
age is $7.35, with one-fifth earning 
less than $4 for a week’s work. 

The Children’s Bureau has ac- 
quired many case stories as a re- 
sult of its investigation. Here are 
two of them: 

In a mid-western State a boy 15 
years old quit school at the ninth 
grade because he had no clothes fit 
to" wear. Mis*father had no work. 
The boy took a jobwas a messenger 
working 48 hours a week for a $3 
wage. From this he tries to con- 
tribute to the needs of a family of 
five which is now on relief. 


In a Southern State a girl, 13 


a plant-packing house. She left 
school at the fourth grade. Her job 
is not steady, during some of the 
Season her work is slack while in 
the busy times she works day and 
night. During the latter periods 


She works every day from 8:30 A. M. ing 


to 11 P. M. with one hour for lunch 
and one hour for din: 
78 hours of work she receives $3. 
So the child labor story of the 
Children’s Bureau runs. Little won- 
der that the Bureau is keenly watch- 
the State legislatures from which 


— ——— —3 
may be gathered the eight addi- 
tional ratifications for the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment. And it 
wouldn’t be adverse to seeing the 
work completed at the end of the 
present school year as a fitting co- 
incidence with commencement. 


For these 





ECAUSE Elias Howe could not 

tell enough people, quickly, about 
the benefits of his invention, the women 
of a whole generation were deprived 
of the sewing machine, and wearily 
continued their toil with thread and 


needle. 


Today, with the speed of light, the 
story of new methods and new prod- 
ucts is carried to a million homes. The 
time between invention and utilization 


is shortened amazingly. 


Sometimes we say it with music—as 
in THE HOUR OF CHARM, which 
presents, at four o'clock every Monday 
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WITH THE SPEED OF LIGHT 





afternoon, the unusual entertainment of 
Phil Spitalny’s ALL-GIRL SINGING 
ORCHESTRA. We also tell how elec- 
tric servants for the home can bring 
benefits not attainable in any other 
way. 

Increased demand and new and better 
designs and manufacturing methods 
have both lowered costs and improved 
quality. More and better products,’ 
selling at lower prices, have been placed 
within the reach of more people. This 
means less drudgery in an increasing 
number of homes—more freedom, a 
richer chance for life. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
Jor every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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years old works with her mother in | 
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HELLO! Attractive Evelyn 
Chandler— America’s Queen of 
Figure Skaters—leaps into the 
camera’s range. 

































A fact of interest to 
smokers: Camels are 
made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS— 
Turkish and Domestic— 
than any other popular 
brand. 










Evelyn Chandler — “t- 


THE ARABIAN CARTWHEEL—a 
complete somersault without touch- 
ing the ice. The only one who has 
mastered it is Evelyn Chandler. 
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DIGESTIONS SAKE — 


Daring -:- 


nerves! So she smokes Camels, 
‘Camels are so mild,’’ she says, 


Marvel 








So 


BALANCE takes healthy 





don’t jangle my nerves,’’ 









SPARK-PLUG of the Detroit Red 
Wings is Herb Lewis. ‘‘I keep an 
eagle eye on my digestion,’’ Herb 
says. ‘‘Camels top off a good meal.’’ 


STREAKS DOWN a bob-run at 
60 m. p. h, Steel-nerved Raymond 
F.. Stevens says: ‘‘I enjoy the pleas- 
ure of smoking to the full, knowing 
Camels never bother my nerves.’’ 






Evelyn. “‘It takes a digestion in tiptop shape. I make ° 
Camels an important part of my meals. They help me en- 
joy my food and give me a sense of well-being.’’ 


























-- Skating 
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19 DIZZY SPINS in rapid suc- 
cession! Another time when 
smooth-working digestion 
stands Evelyn in good stead. 





FAMOUS SKI EXPERT. Sig Buchmayr 
says: ‘‘I smoke with my meals and after- 
wards, ‘for digestion’s sake.’ And I’ll pick 
Camels every time for flavor.’’ 


Modern life often pushes us to the limit. 
At such times especially, smoking Camels 
is an aid to digestion. Camels help to ease 
tension and speed up the flow of digestive 
fluids—alkaline digestive fluids—that play 
so vital a part in the way you enjoy food 
and in the way foodagrees with you. Camels 
are milder—an important point with steady 
smokers. With their finer tobaccos, Camels 
are gentle to your throat. 
























SEE YOU ALL 
AT HISTORIC 
EPHUS HALL 
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The famous laugh-maker of the movies—irrepressible Jack 
Oakie in person—leads you through a full-hour’s gala en- 
tertainment. Imagine Jack Oakie running a college! Don’t 
miss him or his supporting cast! Benny Goodman's “Swing” 
Band! Hollywood comedians and singing stars! Special 
college amateur talent every week! Tuesdays—9:30 pm 
E. S. T., 8:30 pm C. S. T., 7:30 pm M. S. T., 6:30 pm P. S. T., 
over WABC-Columbia Network. 
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Uncle Sams 


TEITHER lion nor la ub this ven iael March 
N came in with “the biggest story in the history of the 
labor movement.” 

Last week the recognition of the 40-hour week, $5 a day 
minimum wage and industrial unionism by one of the 
leaders in the steel industry made oldtimers who remem- 
bered Homestead sit back and wonder. 

And with this added spur labor leaders themselves, not 
quite sure what the future holds, are using the example 
of the gigantic steel industry as a wedge for the intensifi- 
cation of the drive to organize workers into industrial 


unions. 





5. a, 

ND in the week-to-week change in ‘the labor picture 
1D other developments of major import are occurring. 

The United Mine Workers, for its workers in the soft 
coal fields, have asked for a 15 per cent pay increase with 
a guaranteed annual income of $1,200 to start April 1. 
Discussions between union heads and operators now 
under way may yet lead to an amicable agreement. 

And the railroad workers through their union officials 
have demanded a 20 per cent pay increase which if 
granted would raise the carriers’ pay rolls an estimated 
$360,000,000 a year. Here again labor will sit down at a 
conference table with capital to talk things over. 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood, Wide World, PWA 





gy ements effect of the agreement between the steel 
industry and labor was the hurdling of barriers for 
naval construction. 

With almost the entire steel industry now conforming 
to terms of the Walsh-Healey government contract law, 
Navy officials are once more ready to readvertise for bids 
on armor plate. So serious did the Government consider 
the lack of steel before the deadlock was broken that pre- 
liminary discussions were started toward the possibility 
of reopening the Government's war-time armor and 
projectile plant at Charleston, W. Va., and converting it 
into a steel plant. 





MEANWHILE on a variety of fronts labor’s spectacu- 
lar use of the sit-down strike grows, 

Typical of such incidents is the case of the 5-and-10 
cent store salesgirls in Detroit. 

Although industrial union leaders feel they must de- 
vote all their time to such major industries as auto, steel, 
coal, they predict on the basis of the steel agreement a 
wave of strikes in just such low paid mass service trades 
as salesgirls. History will do no more than repeat, they 
say, for strikes and labor demands have a tendency to 
increase to a midsummer peak usually intensified with 
rising prosperity. 


Bureau of Mines 











ALL Street was not long in reacting to the news of 

the steel industry's action. Tickers started to pour 
tape and stock brokers left their exchange after the day's 
work with a decidedly bullish feeling. Steel shares were 
up. For the first time since 1931 United States Steel 
topped 125. 

The men who make steel also stopped work last week 
with a decidedly bullish feeling. From those who cast 
ingots to those who drop slag the pay boosts meant this: 
approximately $100,000,000 a year would be tacked onto 
the steel pay roll bringing the industry's annual pay roll 
well above the billion-dollar mark, 





HILE labor seeks to secure a greater share of the in- 

dustrial dollar through such direct actions as strikes 
and agreements, the Administration through legislation 
will attempt to reach the same goal. 


That the “substitute NRA” will be confined mostly to 
labor conditions revolving around the core of maximum 
hours of work and minimum wages is preordained in the 
light of President Roosevelt's comments to the press. 

The Shape of Things: Wage and hour legislation will 
lie dormant until the judiciary problem is settled; the 
President probably will make known his views to legisla- 
tors in about a month, 


News Reel: MEN OF STEEL—STORY OF THE WEEK 


.oore and beyond the smoke belching steel plants the 
bullish feeling for labor rose. 

Although steel workers themselves number some half 
million, such industries as steel fabricating, with almost 
Already 
steel companies have announced plans for millions of 
dollars in new and modernized plant construction. 

To labor the steel pay boost came as the fourth major 
salary increase since the first of the year. 

There was a gain for the majority of Pacific Coast mari- 
time workers, a wage gain for motor workers, a pay boost 
for clothing workers, 


a million workers probably will be affected. 





4 nee surprise of the week came as a result of confer- 

ences between Phillip Murray (right) chairman of 
the Steel Workers’ organizing committee, an offshoot of 
John L, Lewis's (left) Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, and Benjamin T. Fairless (See Page 16), president 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 

For the first time in 45 years representatives of steel 
capital and organized steel labor entered into formal con- 
versation. And more dramatic was the fact that out of 
the conversation between two coal miners’ sons resulted 
the breaking of the deadlock between labor and capital 


in the industry. DEREK Fox 
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Federal Aid to Employers; 
Supplying Qualified Workers 


HAT service docs the Government offer em- 
ployers in 
Through the United States Employment Service 
the Federal Government directs a nation-wide sys- 
tem of public employment offices available to em- 
ployers free of charge. The Federal office coop- 
erates with the State employment services and also 
directs operation of the National Reemployment 


Service which supplements the State activities. 


obtaining employcs? 


Objectives of the United States Employment 
Service system are given in a recent official bul- 
letin of the Service: 

“To help both the employer and the worker to 


With offices in 
Service is 
the 


get together for mutual benefit... 
all important cities, the Employment 
tapidly becoming a connecting link between 
worker and the job which he can do best. 

“For the employer it renders a service by re- 
ferring only applicants qualified for the job, and 
for the worker it renders a service by bringing to 
his attention al! the opportunities that are avail- 
able.” 

An application to the nearest public employment 
service, giving complete specification as to the types 
of workers needed, probable duration of the job 
and other relevant information, is all that is 
needed for any empioyer to get complete access to 
the facilities of the United St Employment 
Service. If no worker of the type desired is avail- 
able in the immediate locality, the employment 
service, through its national set-up, can supply the 
worker from some other community. 


ates 


How Citizen May Protect 
Himself From Mail Frauds 


OW can the citizen make use of the services of the 
Post Office Department to protect himself 
against fraudulent mail matter? 

In any case concerning mail which believed 
to be fraudulent, the material should be for- 
warded to the Post Office Department with all 
relevant information possible. 


If the data submitted warrant it, the case will 


. Wow TO LHGRE USE . 
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be assigned to an inspector for investigation. If 
the inspector’s report indicates that the law is 
being violated, the case will be referred to the so- 
licitor’s office of the Department for consideration. 
Ultimately, the case will be prosecuted under the 
fraud-order statutes. 

In cases where the Department has not started 
criminal proceedings against an enterprise but has 
adequate evidence of illegality, the promoters of 
the enterprise may be denied the use of the mails 
either by returning to sender all mail addressed to 
the promoters or by refusing payments on postal 
money orders intended for them. 





The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


S IT necessary for employes to carry their Social 
Security account cards with them at all times? 

No. The only essential is that an employe im- 
mediately upon receipt of the cards should report 
the assigned account numbers to the employer. 
This may be done by letter or by exhibition of the 
card. 

How may cards damaged or lost be replaced? 

Damaged cards or those lost or destroyed will be 
replaced by the Board upon application. However, 
the preservation of the original cards is a mat- 
ter of interest to an employe for a certain amount 
of time must elapse between the receipt of an ap- 
plication for a duplicate and the mailing of the 
new card to the owner. 

Is it permissible for employes to have their ac- 
count numbers registered on metal plates? 

The Social Security Board has rejected sugges- 
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plates or fibrous material. The Board suggests that 
employes who move from one piace of employment 
to another should keep their cards in an envelope 
or some other case—for the purpose of protection. 


What is the proper procedure to determine the 
tar to be paid by a salesman who has sales made 
in one calendar year canceled in a subsequent 
calendar year and the commission deducted from 
his earnings? 

When a sale made in one calendar year is can- 
celed in a subsequent calendar year and the deduc- 
tion is made in the manner outlined, such a reduc- 
tion in commission is a reduction of the wages of 
the salesman for the calendar year in which the 
services were performed and not for the year in 
which the sale is canceled. The employer, there- 
fore, should file a claim for credit or refund of 
the tax paid on the commission for the earlier year 


Free Plans For Buildings 
Offered Nation's Farmers 


OES any governmental agency offer farmers as- 
sistance in planning and building farm build- 
ings? 

The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and the 
departments of engineering at several State agri- 
cultural colleges have prepared a limited selection 
of farm-building plans. 

Such plans usually may be had from the col- 
leges upon payment of a small charge to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. The plans of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering are free but 
because of the cost of blueprints they are furnished 
only when they are unavailable from the State agri- 
cultural extension services and to farmers who 
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needs as clearly as possible so that the most suit- 
able set of plans may be sent. 

Other architectural and building information is 
available to farmers in Leaflet 87, Department of 
Agriculture, “Wind Resistant Construction of Farm 
Buildings” (Price, 5 cents) and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1649, “The Construction of Chimneys and Fire- 
places” (5 cents). These bulletins may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Daily Record of Congress 
Available to Citizens 


OW can a citizen obtain a record of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress? 


The only verbatim report of the proceedings of 


Congress is in the daily Congressional Record. The 
Government Printing Office will furnish it by mail 
to any subscriber, free of postage, at $1.50 per 


month, payable in advance, throughout the session 
of Congress. 

Single copies of 
be had at 3 cents each for 
pages or and 1 cent extra for each additional 
eight pages. The size of the Record varies from 
day to day. The average is from 50 to 65 pages but 
a Single copy of the Record has run as high as 384 
pages and as low as one page 
All this is included in the monthly subscription 
rate but to order single copies, because of variance 
in pages, a citizen must write to the Superintendent 
of Documents for the price. 

All remittances must be made by money order or 
by certified check, payable to the Superintendent 
Office, Wash- 


the Congressional Record may 
copies containing 24 
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tions that metallic plates be used for official 2s- have definite plans to build in the near future, and of Documents, Government Printing 
signment of account numbers. But it places no usually only one set of plans is furnished to a ington, D. C. Postage stamps or personal checks 
restriction on employes who, at their own expense, person. positively will not be accepted 


wish to register their account numbers on metal 


Farmers requesting plans should state their 


The Record gives the stenographic report of pro- 
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High School Tuition by Mail 
Now Available in Many States 


S IT possible to sécure correspondence courses of 
high school grade from Government? 


Such courses are available in a majority of the 
States, having been designed for all unable to at- 
tend the regular high schools or who have finished 
high school work and are unable to attend college. 

State universities, the extension divisions of State 
Departments of Education, State agricultural col- 
leges, and State teachers’ colleges are the types of 
institutions offering such courses. 

Information about such public institutions offer- 
ing high school courses in any State can be had 
by writing to the department of education of the 
State. If a complete list of such institutions and 
of the courses offered by each is wanted, it may be 
had by buying “High-School Instruction by Mail” 
(10 cents) from the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C, 

In many school districts which do not provide 
a high school or in which high school facilities are 
limited, it is possible to get the local school au- 
thorities to approve and pay for high school courses 
taken by correspondence. 

Practically ail the courses offered in the high 
schools are av alte ible by correspondence. Studies 
of the United States Office of Education show that 
the average cost of correspondence courses is about 
$19 Subject a year. Postage, textbooks, and 
sometimes exaniination fees are additional. Since 
each student is expected to carry four subjects, the 
average cost to a student for a full year of instruc- 
tion may be estimated from $75 to $80 a year. The 
cost of regular high school instruction averages to 
the taxpayer about $122 per student } per year, 


per 


ceedings but the speeches often are revised "y mem- 
bers before the speech appears in the Record. 

The Record is issued for every day that either 
House meets. All copies ordered will be sent out 
over night after the actual day’s proceedings re- 
ported, as, for instance, Monday’s proceedings are 
mailed on Tuesday morning 

About 42,000 copies of the Rec 
every day but a large part of this edition is for 
official use of Senators, Representatives, Govern- 
ment department and foreign service and 
other Government officers and personnel. 


ord are printed 


agencies 
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Tide of World Aftairs: 


tion of the public during his brief 
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Rearmament at Three Oaks. 
Follow the leader whither? 
Sofa talks at the White 


House. 





THAT difference to Mr. John Q. 
Citizen in the isolation of his 
home at Three Oaks that an Empire 
beyond three thousand miles of 
ocean is handing $5,000,000 a day 
over the counter to the arms mer- 
chants? 

Well, for one thing, rearmament 
differs from disarmament in that 
it is much more of a “follow the 
leader” game. And Uncle Sam has 
told Mr. Citizen that if Britain 
finds it needs more battleships and 
guns, the United States will have to 
ear-mark more of its tax dollars 
for national defense. 

For another thing, enormous de- 
mand for the raw materials that go 
into arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, shoots up their price. 
Copper mounts the scale as well as 
all fabricated metals. Great Britain 
has eased the duty on its pig-iron 
imports 33 1-3 per cent and on iron 
and steel products from 10 to 20 
per cent to attract them to the 
British market. All of which stim- 
ulates lopsided production. 

What happens when Mr. Citizen 
finds he must buy these expensive 
goods for his own personal needs? 
What will happen to the economic 
system of which he and his fellows 
are a part when basic industries, 
expanded under the stimulation of 
armament orders, suddenly find the 
demands for their goods slumping 
off as at the end of the World War? 


“LEADER” TAKES OFF 

Little wonder, then, that the “fol- 
low the leader” armaments game is 
always news. And the story this 
week starts with the “leader’— 
Great Britain. 

Lay Preacher Sir Thomas Inskip, 
Britain’s coordinator of defense, set 
the keynote with “re-arm and hang 
the expense.” The House of Com- 
mons was prone to agree. For after 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Cham- 
berlain promised that immediate 
borrowing of $2,000,000,000 against its 
five-year $7,500,000,000 defense pro- 
gram would not cause inflation the 
House authorized the bond issue. 

What His Majesty’s government 
plans to spend on the navy, air 











“COVER THE WORLD” 
President Roosevelt when asked what 
Canada’s Premier W. L. Mackenzie 
King (above) would speak to him 
about during the latter’s visit to the 
White House said: Everything. Pre- 
mier King when questioned by news- 
paper men said the same thing. Which 
meant, probably, the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, trade with Canada, and 

the international economic scene. 


—Wide World 








force and army during the coming 
year was revealed to the Commons 
as follows—figures that when to- 
taled average $30 a plece for every 
living being in the United Kingdom. 

On the navy—$525,325,000, more 
than twice as much as was spent 
by England in any year during the 
pre-World War navy race, and a 20 
per cent increase over last year’s 
figures. This will help pay for the 
construction of 238,000 tons of new 


fighting craft. 
| WINGS OVER ENGLAND 


On the air force—$412,000,000, a 
25 per cent increase over last year, 
and more money than is being 
asked for the army for the first 
time in Britain’s history. It will 
help boost planes to 5,300. 

On the army—%$410,870,000, the 
highest bill for the land forces 
since 1922, which will help, among 
other things, to provide for an in- 
crease in personnel of 10,000 men. 

Furthermore, now that the gov- 
ernment has decided to “do some- 
thing” for the depressed areas of 


South Wales—that derelict region | 


which former King Edward un- 


| orthodoxly called to the atten- 





YOUR BRIDE—WHAT HAPPINESS 
SHE BROUGHT YOU— 


AND WHAT UNEXPECTED BILLS! 





Did You Pay Them All Without Borrowing? 


@ Your first adventurous year of married life— 
how happy it was—and yet, how expensive you 
found it! How many unforeseen, unplanned 
expenditures arose! Even if you got through 
without costly emergencies, like illness, didn't 
you have to borrow to pay the bills? 

It's the same today with many of your em- 
ployees. Optimistic, hard-working young 
couples, with sufficient income to marry, get 
behind in their bills through sheer inexperi- 
ence in budgeting. Without a cash reserve, 
they must borrow. Without marketable col- 
lateral, they can’t borrow at a bank. 


Loans Without Collateral 
Household Finance provides the money they 
need, at reasonable rates, without collateral, 
On a monthly repayment plan requiring only 
about 10% of currentincome. Household loans 
are available to all regularly employed married 


couples or individuals—in debt through emer- 
gencies, “acts of God” or mismanagement. 
Andequally important, Household’s Doctor 
of Family Finances offersthese peoplea practical 
budget planthatstops money leaks,andauthori- 
tative Better Buymanship” booklets that show 
ways to stretch the family dollaras much as 20%. 


Thousands Returned to Solvency 
By promoting sound, personal financial man- 
agement as well as providing cash for immedi- 
ate needs, Household Finance restores thou- 
sands of wage earners and salaried workers to 
solvency every year. 

Executives gain an entirely new conception 


ot the social value of Household Finance's loan 
service to their employees after seeing the 
publications used in promoting home money 


management among borrowers. We will gladly 
send you copies. Please use the handy coupon, 


reign—the Empire’s defense pro- 
gram will receive additional aid. 
Among the industries which are to 
be materially encouraged to take 
up their residence in this area are 
arms factories. 


AMERICA’S NAVY PROGRAM 

While London accepted the Bald- 
win defense program without bat- 
ting an eye, the House of Represent- 
atives approved the American Navy 
Supply Bill. To the distaste of 
some of those in high naval circles, 
the measure was trimmed slightly to 
$526,555,000, the sum of $35,870,281 
having been lopped off budget esti- 
mates. This leaves the figure some- 
thing like $1,693,000 under what was 
appropriated last year. 

The bill provides for the carrying 
out of a program of building already 
authorized by Congress. 

Meantime, the Navy appeared 
more optimistic about getting steel 
for its construction activities. With 
steel companies instituting the 
40-hour week required under the 
Walsh-Healey Act of those who 
would offer goods to the Govern- 
ment, the Navy made plans to re- 


| advertise immediately for bids on 


approximately 20,000,000 pounds of 
Steel for six destroyers and three 
submarines. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
House a bill for increasing the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
from 1,200 to 2,400. 

Italy “followed the leader” in a 
little different way. The Fascist 
Grand Council announced a cam- 
paign to foster a population in- 
crease. For it declared that “with- 
out life there is neither youth nor 
military power, nor economic ex- 
pansion, nor a secure future for the 
fatherland.” A proposal for com- 
plete “militarization” of all able- 
bodied men between 18 and 55 and 
national economic independence 
was approved. 

Although it has been difficult to 
estimate Germany’s growing mili- 
tary power accurately, dispatches 
from London claim to have un- 
covered a reliable source of infor- 


| mation. The Reich, it says, is 


swiftly arming In the air, and has 
tripled its plane strength to a total 
of more than 2,000 in the last year. 

Observers figure that no little part 
of the $2,000,000,000 “secret debt” of 
the Reich, about which the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
warned the American investing 
public during the week, is due to 
armaments. 

Official Washington discreetly re- 
fused to comment on the announce- 
ment in Tokyo by Minister of Ma- 
rine Yonai that Japan is ready to 
attend a naval conference to con- 
sider equitable reductions. But this 
is a tie that brings one back to 
the American Capital and its latest 
visitor. 


CANADIAN CONVERSATIONS 

Two good neighbors whose yards 
are not even separated by a fence 
sat down on a White House sofa 
after dinner on March 5 and started 
talking about the world. 

Thrice premier of Canada and 
former graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Harvard, W. 
L. Mackenzie King, was the guest of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. What they 
discussed is not a matter of public 
record. But menticn might be made 
of a few topics that probably came 
up sometime during the evening: 

The new St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty which has been drafted to 
take the place of the one turned 
down by the Senate in 1934; 

American-Canadian trade which 
is now operating under the aegis of 
a reciprocal agreement; 

American-Canadian economic re- 
lations in connection with Empire 
relations which doubtless will be ex- 
plored at the coming Imperial Con- 
ference following the Coronation in 
London; 

Canada’s participation in a Pan 
American plan for leading the world 
toward disarmament and economic 
peace. 

Meanwhile, Washington was dis- 
posed to show a sympathetic hand 
toward France. 

At the same tlme, in Paris, the 
Socialist Cabinet sought to attract 
capital back to France by freeing the 
movement of gold from the restric- 
tions under which it has been held 
since the franc devaluation. 


MAKING FACES ACROSS THE SEA 

While economics occupied the at- 
tention of most Washington experts, 
Secretary of State Hull took time out 
for a pclitical matter. In answer in 
a vigorous protest from the German 
Embassy concerning remarks about 
Der Fuehrer by Mayor La Guardia 






To try them is to taste why 
National Biscuit Company 


products are FIRST with 
dealers and consumers 
the country over. 





Sky Flake Wafers, like other N. B. C. 
products, are superlative examples of 
baking skill. Extra rich with extra 
shortening, they have a flavor that dis- 
tinguishes them from all other crackers. 
They are made by a quality recipe. But 
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the obligation of leadership 


more than that, they are manufactured 
with meticulous care—of specially 
developed blends of flour; with every 
leavening and baking process under 
strict scientific control. That’s why 
they have the tender, flaky texture that 
thrills the palate, 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family finance 
Organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 
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Household Finance Corporation. Dept. USN-3, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Please mai! me without obligation booklets and full information on Household Finance's family reconstruc- 


in a speech in New York during the 
week, the State Department head 
tendered an official apology. 

But hang what problems may over 
the chancelleries of the world, at 
least one crisis has been settled. And 
that to the great relief of members 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Court Reorganization 


2. Foreign Trade Agreements 


3. Importing of Amusement 


4. The HOLC Foreclosures 


YENATOR BORAH'’s proposed revision of the 14th 
S Amendment to the Constitution, to give States 
full power over social and economic problems is 
approved by 55 per cent of commenting newspapers 
who favor it as a check to centralization and as 
having the merit of orderly procedure, while nar- 
rowing the Supreme Court power in the States. In 
opposition, it is argued that the proposed policy 
whenever tried has been proved a failure. 


ASSAGE of the bill providing for retirement of 
Supreme Court justices at 70 years with full 
pay is generally commended by the commenting 
newspapers but at least half doubt that it will have 
any effect in the present controversy. Editors point 
out that as the attack on the federal court has 
been based in large part on age, it would be idle 
to expect the jvrists to withdraw under fire. 





Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


CTION by Congress extending to 1940 the Ex- 
ecutive power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements is debated by the press, with sentiment 
evenly divided. ¥ 
It is argued in favor of the system that treaties 
already made for power trade barriers have been 
productive of good results, both in business and in 
good feeling. It is especially contended that the 
relations with Pan-America have been improved. 
Opponents declare such treaties have not im- 
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proved exports over imports and that the inflow 
of farm products especially has been harmful to 
this country. 





The Stage International? 


ROPOSAL to check importation of foreign musi- 

cal and stage artists is viewed with disapproval 

by nearly all commenting newspapers. The at- 

tempt to establish a reservation that such artists 

might be admitted when matched by an equal 

number of Americans received abroad is likewise 
disapproved. 

It is argued that the United States should extend 
a welcome to genius, and that American audiences 
should not be denied the work of great performers. 

It is assumed by some editors that the legislation 
would kill the foreign market for Americans in the 
amusement field. 


Taxpayers vs. Borrowers 


IFFICULTIES in which the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation finds itself involved are viewed by 
tditors as an issue of taxpayers vs. borrowers. To 
i8 per cent of the commenting newspapers leni- 
mney in handling defaults is urged; the minority 
wgues that in these foreclosure cases leniency is 
nerely the postponement of an evil day. 
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THE ‘STEEL-LABOR ACCORD PRAISED BY EDITORS 





Necosanratca x Uf + 


SSURANCE of peace between labor and 
capital in the steel industry is viewed by 
the press as an epochal development. 


With the granting of higher pay, shorter 
hours and a new overtime scale by six large 
companies, and the holding of conferences be- 
tween management and organized labor, it is 
recognized by 69 per cent of commenting news- 
papers that business statesmanship has been 
shown and that this may be a precedent for 
peace in the labor world. 

The development seems to 31 per cent of the 
press to have been hastened by the naval build- 
ing program and the Walsh-Healey law requir- 
ing the 40-hour week on Government contracts. 

Greatest emphasis is placed by the editors on 
the leadership which may be exercised by steel 
in creating more friendly relations between em- 
ployers and workers. 


AVOIDANCE OF WAR’ “The wisdom and dis- 
DEEMED THE WISEST cretion the leaders of 


COURSE TO FOLLOW both sides are display- 
ing,” states the Connells- 


ville (Pa.) Courier (Rep.) “constitutes one of 
the greatest developments in the history of la- 
bor and capital struggles, and indicates that the 
rule of reason has been accepted as the more ex- 
peditious and saner method of adjusting the dif- 
ferences that from time to time arise. It reflects 
recognition of the fact that strikes never pay 
and that the winner is in the last analysis the 
heaviest loser.” 

“Partisans will be prone,” charges the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Morning News (Ind.) ,“to ex- 
plain these developments as a victory won by 
pressure of the organization drive and the 
Walsh-Healey act. It is necessary to remember, 
however, that the operators might have chosen 
to resist this pressure. They might have lost the 
fight this time, but they could have split the na- 
tional economy wide open. They chose, instead, 
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the wise course, the course of industrial states- 
manship. 

“The public will now watch closely to dis- 
cover whether organized labor, and a govern- 
ment sympathetic with labor, will go their share 
of the distance.” 


HIGHER WAGES AND “Ht is 
BETTER PURCHASING Pointed out by the Port- 
POWER, AS MOTIVE land (Me.) Press Herald 

(Rep.), “that the leaders 
in this industry are converted to the more en- 
lightened economic philosophy which sees in 
higher wages and increased domestic purchasing 
power the surest method of ensuring continu- 
ous operation of their plants. 

“No doubt, too, the present prosperity of the 
steel companies is such that some sacrifice is ad- 
visable to prevent another incursion into the 
doldrums of depression.” 

“The decision to take this step,” comments 
the New York Times (Dem.), “was doubtless 


probable,” as 


+ motivated in large part by a desire to safeguard 


| 


the present forward movement of business 
against the risks of a steel strike and to antici- 
pate the possible result of such a strike. ... 

“Mr. Lewis’s organization has made an entry 
into the ranks of the steel industry. But it has 
done so by abandoning, at least for the time be- 
ing, its demand for the closed shop and its hope 
of forcing on the manufacturers of steel a single 
‘industrial union.’ 

“In the better atmosphere created by all these 
developments it is possible to hope that another 
major industrial controversy may be avoided.” 


“The employers of la- 
bor,” says the Springfield 
(Mass.), Daily News 
(Dem.), “have evidently 
taken into consideration the fact that the heads 
of families have to receive more pay to meet the 
family budget and that present and prospective 
conditions make it seem advisable to cooperate. 

“Amicable adjustments now being made seem 
to indicate a continuance of prosperity for a 
long time, unless there is too much eagerness on 
the part of labor to proceed to other objectives 
before business is in a condition to again meet 
the demands of the employes.” 

“One can readily sympathize,” states the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “with the strong 
desire of the steel industry to avert the strike 
that Lewis threatened. One can appreciate the 
logic which induced Mr. Taylor to implement a 
labor policy which his corporation has professed 
since the adoption of the steel code and thereby 
avert a strike. 

“But does logic insist that for the sake of im- 
plementing a policy he should play into the 
hands of a man whose object is to destroy it? 

“A strike at this time would have cost the in- 
dustry and the country very dearly, but should 
Lewis succeed in using the agreement he has 
just obtained as a stepping stone to the dictator- 
ship he craves, the price in the end for both in- 
dustry and country will make the worst strike 
seem like a cheap excursion.” 


AGREEMENT REMOVES 
ONE THREAT TO 
DESIRED RECOVERY 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


American Trade Balance 

Sir:—In commercial parlance we hear 
much of favorable and unfavorable trade 
balances. A favorable trade balance is 
one in which we sell of our goods and 
services to foreigners more than we in 
turn buy from them, the difference to be 
balanced in dollars. 

It requires no very close observation 
to discern that a favorable 


or inquiry 
trade balance, if it could be continu- 
ously attained, would in time gather 


all the money in the world or at least 
an unhealthy percentage of it, into our 


vaults. Would we then still clamor for 
our traditional “favorable” trade bal- 
ance? 


A favorable trade balance is a good 
thing for a debtor, be the debtor an indi- 
vidual or nation, but a constantly in- 
creasing favorable trade balance is an 
aggravating nuisance for a _ creditor 
whether an individual or nation. 

We should solve this question of credi- 
tor and debtor nation in the way it 
should be and can be solved, that is 
permit the debtor to pay his debt, which 
he will do if we take the goods he will 
offer in payment, unhampered by tariff 
obstructions. 

In the meantime to the extent our 
needs are supplied by those payments, 
the resources of our own human energy 
can be devoted to other needs, such as 
river development and controls to guard 
against flood ravages, and increased 
transportation facilities, housing befit- 
ting the worthy ambition and opportuni- 
ties of our people, and scores of other 
useful, economic developments. 

We need not be idle while our debtors 
are in honor and justice permitted to 
pay their debts. THOMAS SALMON. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Tariff and Immigration Control 

Sir:—Each dollar that we pay for any- 
thing that we buy from foreign coun- 
tries, that we can raise or manufacture 
ourselves, takes just so much from the 
earnings of our people and gives it to the 
foreigner. . ° 

By tariff, we should stop the flood of 








imports that takes employment and the 
earnings thereof from our people. We 
should make it our policy to sell to other 
nations all we can of those things that 
we produce from the soil or manufac- 
ture—things which they want but do not 
make or produce sufficient of. 

In reciprocity we should buy from 
foreign nations only those things—raw 
materials or manufactured articles— 
which they have, that we want, but do 
not produce—and let those things in duty 
free. Such policy will give work to mil- 
lions of our unemployed and prosperity 
to our people. ... 

The much talked idea that we must 
buy of foreign nations else they cannot 
buy of us is a fallacious one to a de- 
gree. There is no reason why we can 
sell abroad only as much as we buy. 
Foreign countries buy of us only those 
things which they want but do not pro- 
duce or produce sufficient of—and they 
will buy that regardless of what we buy 
of them. ... 

Why bring in sugar to compete 
with our sugar beet and cane 
growers? Why import cattle and wool 
from the ranges of South America and 
Australia; cattle, cheese and grain from 
Canada; an endless variety of cutlery 
and tools made by cheap labor in Ger- 
many; woolen cloths, hosiery, and an 
endless line of fabrics, textile and toys 
in unlimited quantity from Japan and 
other countries? ... 

Tariff and immigration control are the 
vital problems of the United States. 
Denver, Colo. IRVING H. HOWE. 
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The Courts and Strikes 


Sir:—If I claim that I have been dam- 
aged by another person, or that another 
person owes me money, or that there is 
any contested legal issue between us, I 
resort to the courts, their judgments have 
teeth in them, the matter is finally ad- 
judicated and settled. I have never been 
able to understand why the relations be- 
tween labor and capital might not be 
settled in the same simple way upon the 
passage of adequate statutes vesting ju- 
risdiction in the courts instead of by 
“sit-down” strikes and untold losses in 
money to everbody concerned, or proceed- 
ings under the Labor Relations Act, 
which are immediately contested as un- 
constitutional and up to date seem to 
have bound nobody... . 

The question, of course, is whether 
either side really wants justice. ... 








“The Yeas and Nays” of 
readers of The United 
States News on the Presi- 
dent’s plan to reorganize the 
judiciary will be found in 
this issue on Page Twelve. 











Our financial powers, according to the 
press, are engaged in devising means to 
prevent a run-away boom and the conse- 
quent depression that may follow. It is 
my opinion that if strikes continu: as 
epidemically as they apparently now are, 
there will be no necessity to devise any 
other way to prevent a boom. 

El Paso, Tex. W. M. PETICOLAS. 
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Arbitration Possibilities 


Sir:—Mr. John L, Lewis does not seem 
to be able to learn that the consumer 
has rights superior to those of labor, 
and that he asserts them when he re- 
fuses to pay more than the traffic will 
bear. 

There is no strike which could not be 
settled by arbitration, voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Mass picketing is against 
common sense, and never should have 
been declared legal. 

The consumer is himself a laborer, and 
it is from his earnings that he pays the 
wages of another laborer. It is not the 
manager of a big plant who pays the 
wages, he simply collects the money from 
his class of consumers and pays a part 
of it to his producers. 

There is too much sentimental 
about the “rights of labor.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. 
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Flood Safety Proposal 


Sir:—For the protection of persons 
and personal property from the ravages 
of floods, I advocate that Congress im- 
mediately authorize the War Department 
to expend $100,000,00 annually, for the 
next 10 years, for construction South of 
the Ohio River and East of the Mis- 
Sissippi River of a super-highway to be 
at the uniform height of 10 feet above 
the highest known flood stage... . 

Parts of the road might serve as 
super dikes and limit the extent of spill- 
ways. This escape way would save many 





feeling of security at all times... . 
People persisting in remaining in the 
flood zone may expect to get wet, but 
the paternalism involved in providing 
convenient escape for those about to get 
caught is thought justifiable... . 
Clay, W. Va. S. W. BRYANT. 
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Memorial to Jefferson 


Sir:—With reference to a memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, permit me to suggest 
that the most appropriate memorial to 
the great democratic leader would be 
the establishment of real, vital Democ- 
racy. 

Many people seem to have forgotten 
that the Democratic Party, known as 
Republicans, Democratic-Republican und 
finally Democratic, was the organized 
expression of the original anti-federal- 
ist sentiment which opposed the Con- 
stitution in its first form. They fail to 
remember that the basis of this opposi- 
tion was the fear of centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. 

The chief element of strength of the 
early Democratic Party was embodied in 
agricultural life—homes rooted in the 
soil. 

Jefferson as a Democrat was neces- 
sarily an individualist, and he believed 
that real Democracy could be established 
and maintained only through an alert, 
intelligent citizenry, hence the necessity 
of education. 

Thoroughly educated and independent 
home-owners are the indispensable need 
of this country today. The need can 
be met. There are millions of acres of 
public land in the West, much of which 
simply requires irrigation to become ex- 
tremely productive. 

At the present time, we are rapidly 
developing a proletariat, and this im- 
plies a criminal lack of statesmanship. 

ALICE DAVIS. 
Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Anti-War Determination 


Sir:—Mr. Bernard M. Baruch in your 
issue of Feb. 8 gives some good ideas 
when he says “we should think peace, 
talk peace and act peace.” This is sum- 
ming it up fine, if those in authority 
stick to it when the test comes. ... 

I am 81 years old. The first President 
I voted for was Mr. Hayes. 

Dalton, Pa. HENRY PAINE. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Prospect of Neutrality 
2. of | 

3. 
4. 


EBATE on the feasibility of neutrality in the 

press centers around the cash-and-carry prin- 
ciple embodied in the Pittman bill passed by the 
Senate, March 3, by a vote of 63 to 6. Belief that 
neutrality may be so preserved is voiced by 28 per 
cent of commenting newspapers while 72 per cent 
doubt that such a policy will keep the country out 
of war. 

In support of the cash-and-carry principle it is 
argued that it would obviously help, with its pro- 
vision that American ships may not be used to 
transport goods. 

In opposition, editors point out that notice to 
the world that needed supplies will be so restricted 
may cut off markets in peace time. Whether com- 
plete isolation is necessary or desirable is also ques- 
tioned. 


The Inflow of Foreign Gold 


Federal Control of Soft Coal 





Blue Eagle Postmortem 








Is Foreign Gold Too “Hot’’? 


ONCERN of the Federal Government over “hot 
money” or the increasing investments from 
abroad is shared by 62 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, but is held to be unwarranted by 38 
per cent of the press. 

Chief objection to such investments, running into 
the billions, is the possiblity that withdrawal of the 
money at a critical time might cause a disastrous 
financial disturbance in the United States. 

The more favorable view is that such a situation 
might be met by the withdrawal of Americam funds 
from alien investments, and that in case of a Eu- 
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ropean disturbance, there would be no inclination 
to withdraw money from the American field. 





The New Guffey. Coal Bill 


HE new Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill, which is before 

Congress, is approved by 43 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, but is condemned by 57 per 
cent of the press on both legal and economic 
grounds. 

It is recognized by all editors that its chief fea< 
ture is the provision for price fixing, held by op- 
ponents to be unconstitutional and to be likely to 
turn consumers to the use of other forms of fuel. 

Supporters believe that operators will favor price 
fixing, because of the establishing effec. on the mare 
ket, and workers because of its offering a better 
basis for negotiations on wages and hours. 





Postmortems on the NRA 


HE report on the NRA from the President’s com= 

mittee on industrial analysis is viewed generally 
by the press as unfavorable to the control exercised 
by the late agency. The possibility that some part 
of NRA may be salvaged is accepted by 46 per cent 
of the commenting newspapers while defects in the 
plan are emphasized by 54 per cent. The chief con- 
cession by the critics is that too much was ate 
tempted by the Blue Eagle agency. 
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Wider split in union ranks. 
Two million in the CIO. 
A challenge from A. F. of L. 





LMOST over night the center of 
i gravity in the American labor 
movement has shifted, moving in 
the direction of the industrial union 
group and away from the’ craft 
union organizations represented by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
At the same time the Federation 
has taken steps which probably spell 
an organic break between the two 
groups. 

In terms of numbers (as shown in 
the pictogram on Page One) the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, headed by John L. Lewis, has 
almost doubled in the half year since 
most of its component unions were 
ordered suspended from the Federa- 
tion last September. Its membership 
is now estimated at 2,000,000 as 
against 2,750,000 for the rest of the 
Federation. 


FEDERATION’S COUNTER DRIVE 


The most significant change, how- 
ever, is to be measured in the pres- 
tige which the CIO has won as the 
result of its recognition by the 
largest subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, following 
as this did on bargaining confer- 
ences arranged with two of the three 
largest automobile manufacturers. 
(See Newsgram No. 4, Page 3.) 





These CIO successes were the 


ORIENT 


BLUE RIBBON SPEED 
Canadian Pacific liners hold 
all records to and from the 
Orient . . . 10 days direct 
to Japan by Empress of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 
Or 3 days more via Hono- 
lulu by Empress of Japan, 
fastest liner on the Pacific, 
or Empress of Canada. Sail- 
ings trom Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. See Your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. PHELPS, 14th 
and New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235 


























A SWING TO 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


+ CIO locals and the other of A. F. of 





Underwood & Underwood 


ONCE UPON A TIME— 
William Green, (left) president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and John L. Lewis (right) president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and head of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion used to put their heads together for the mutual welfare of la- 


bor. 


Times have changed—Mr. Green, veteran craft union advo- 


cate is sending his organizers into the same territory covered by 
CIO organizers for industrial unionism. 





signal for an intensification of the 
Federation’s counter-drive against 
the CIO. The Federation’s presi- 
dent, William Green, issued an order, 
authorized by last November’s con- 
vention, calling on State Federations 
to exclude, at their discretion, locals 
of CIO unions. His order stated: 

“State Federations of 
central labor bodies and local unions 
chartered by the A. F. of L. must 
now decide whether they will be 
loyal to the parent body, the great 
American Federation of Labor, or 
give support to an organization 
which is classified as dual and rival 
to the A. F. of L.” 

The order followed the defection 
of the New Jersey division of the 
Machinists’ Union, an international 
union whose leadership nas led the 
fight against the CIO. Its president, 
John P. Frey, acted as 
tor” in the proceedings before 
Federation’s executive council which 
resulted in a resolution for expulsion 
of ten CIO unions. The convention 


Labor, city 


“prosecu- 


the 


| Substituted suspension for expulsion. 


The New Jersey division decided 
last week to begin a unionization 
drive in machine shops of that 
highly industrialized State, enrolling 
all employes in one union instead of 
confining their prospective enrollees 


to machinists only. The CIO agreed 
to cooperate in the drive. 


This extension of the CIO's in- 
fluence was almost simultaneous 
with the adherence of the United 


Shoe Workers Union, which now has 
a membership of 20,000. A drive was 
ining to its fold all 
’ organizations in 


of which is affili- 


projected for wir 
otner shoe worker! 
the country, 0 


ated with the A. F 


of L. 

Mr. .Green’s order was thus at 
once a defensive and an offensive 
stroke. The Cleveland City Federa- 
tion immediately excluded CIO lo- 
cals by a vote of about 3 to 1. 

THE SPLIT IN LABOR RANKS 

There are many Siate and city 
fedcrations, however, where the CIO 
locals control the majority of votes. 
In those cases, the order of the Fed- 
eration promises to be honored more 
in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. Such groups would thus be 
ready-made organizations for the 
CIO to take over in the event that 


iorm a 


-eographic as 


t 


national 
well as 


wished to new 


t-up ona 
tern, 


an industrial pat 


This means that the situation is 


ripe for the establishment of two 
rival organizations in each State 
and large city, one consisting of 
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“Dependability is what sold us on J&L 


... we get uniform 





m throughout America. 


Many plants are profiting through the depend- 
ability of J&L as a steel source. They get extra 
advantages... extra savings...that come from 
buying their steel needs from J&L. 

J&L has been making high quality iron and 
steel products since 1850. Through its money- 
Saving service to customers . . . and without 


This is not merely the statement of one 
man... it represents the convictions 
of executives in hundreds of industries 


steel and excellent service” 


mergers and consolidations . . . Jones & Laughlin 
has steadily grown until today it is the fourth 
largest steel producer in America. 


J&L manufactures a full line of products within 


the range of carbon steel. Every operation is 
under the supervision and control of expert met- 
allurgists. This means you get dependable results 
in your manufacturing operations . . . and your 
customers get higher quality and better service. 

Standardize on J&L for all your steel needs. 
You will find that J&L dependability pays. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates 
Coid Finished Bars and Shapes - 

* Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes + Fabricated Structural Work 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Steel Piling 
Wire Rods and Wire Products 





Lightweight Channels . 


Bars for 

Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 
Seamless & Welded Tubular i 

Coke By-Products 


Junior Beams + 
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L. locals. 

CIO leaders paid little public at- 
tention to Mr. Green's order, beyond 
remarking that it made the division 
between the two branches definite 
and complete. Unofficially they pro- 
fessed to see in the attitude of rank- 
and-file A. F. of L. membership a 
friendliness for the CIO which was 
at marked variance with the atti- 
tude of the Federation ieaders. They 
reported everywhere a warm spirit 
of cooperation when the CIO was on 
the firing line. 


WHERE THE FIGHT COMES NEXT 
Major attention, however, con- 
tinued to be given to pressing the 
advantages already won. The steel 
union reported that within a day or 
two after the United States Steel 
Corporation had made its attitude 
known, 24 smaller steel or steel 
fabricating plants had begun to bar- 
gain with the union, in some cases 
on the initiative of the employers. 

Numerous automobile parts plants 
likewise had recognized the United 
Automobile Workers as bargaining 
agent for the workers, while the 
company unions of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in most instances tendered 
to the auto union all rights that 
they had to represent the employes. 
A demand for bargaining rights with 
the Ford Company before Christmas 
was forecast. 

Textile, petroleum and shoe in- 
dustry campaigns were listed as the 
next ones to receive attention. 

To match these drives the Feder- 
ation has nothing comparable to 
show. There are two reasons. One 
is that its funds are low while those 
of the CIO are large. Another is 
that the A. F. of L., making appeal 
chiefly to the skilled workers, has a 
much smaller number of “prospects” 
to whom it can address its organiza- 
ing efforts. 


THE STRATEGY OF UNITY 

CIO leaders point out one other 
alleged weakness in the Federation’s 
position. They call attention to the 
steel strike in 1919, in which 18 dif- 
ferent craft unions took part. These 
unions formed a committee, but in 
agreeing on the terms to be de- 
manded of the employers they faced 
a task almost as great as they would 
have nad in reaching terms with the 
companies, There was always 
danger that one or more of the 
unions would weaken and withdraw, 
making its own terms. 

In place of sucn division of coun- 
sel, the CIO points out that its cam- 
paigns are carried out with the same 
unity of strategy as is used by its in- 
dustrial antagonists. This differ- 
ence, they assert, is easily visible to 
the average worker, who in numer- 
ous cases positively refuses to join a 
union if compromise with the old 
system is held to be a possibility. 





Harry L. Hopkins 
In Defense of Plan 
To Enlarge Court 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
is fighting to strengthen democracy 
and in that way to avoid dictator- 
ship. 

Lawyers tell us that the Constitu- 
tion provides for the Court to act 
as a check on Congress and the 
President. But who is to check the 
Court? Here again the Constitution 
provides a check, the very check 
which the President proposes; the 
power of Congress to increase the 
number of judges, and the power 
of the President and the Senate to 
name the new judges. 

That is nothing new. And it is 
as democratic as the Congress which 
must pass the bill before it becomes 
law, or the Senate which must ap- 
prove any new judge submitted by 
the President. 

Lawyers ask us why we don’t 
amend the Constitution. In the 
first place, amendments take too 
long. ... But above all, we do not 
seek to amend the Constitution be- 
cause we can do everything the 
President proposes, without an 
amendment, yet with entire legality. 

There is no reason to think that 
justices appointed by President 
Roosevelt would be less honest or 
more subservient [than previous 
appointees]. They are appointed 
for life, and once they take their 
seats on the Supreme Court bench 
they are answerable to no one. They 
would have no reason to be sub- 
servient. But presumably they 
would, as younger men, more wisely 
interpret the Constitution so as to 
avoid a violent disruption of Ameri- 
can life. 

So the question comes down to 
this: Must our vital current needs 
be denied by a few men who in 
my judgment refuse to resign be- 
cause they disagree with the ideas 
of an Administration twice indorsed 
by the people? 

Must lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions of Americans depend on the 
very life span of those justices? 
Surely that is a kind of tragic gam- 
bling in which we should not and 


need not indulge—(From a radio 
address broadcast March 1 over a 








network of the National Broadcast- 


| ing Company.) 








INCONSPICUOUS but important is 
the name “Western Eleciric’’ on 
your telephone. 

You,may never have noticed it, 
yet it has been there for years. 
And it has a great deal to do with 
the quality and low cost of tele- 
phone service. 

Western Electric has been mak- 
ing Bell System equipment for over 
half a century. Its specialized pro- 
duction and purchasing have en- 
abled the operating companies in 
the Bell System to buy equipment 
and supplie ; of the highest quality 
at reasonible » ces. Western 


BELL T 


ELEPHONE 





Electric serves further by main- 
taining a nation-wide system for 
the rapid delivery of material and 
apparatus. This is an important 
factor in providing good tele- 

hone service from day to day 
and speeding its restoration in 
time of fire, flood or other 
emergency. 

Western Electric is an integral 
part of the Bell System and has 
the same objectives as the rest 
of the organization. It plays its 
part in making your telephone 
service dependable 
and inexpensive. 
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The biggest thing about this business 


IS THE JOB YET TO BE DONE 


This fast-moving world, intent on moving even 
faster, is seeking to be rid of the millstone of 
unnecessary weight. 
Evidence is seen in every 
walk of life. Business finds 
that it can have no business 
with excess weight, because it 
costs too much, Our whole 


civilization is looking for 


development of aluminum and its alloys. 

The result has been an improvement in the use- 
fulness of aluminum which 
has earned public confidence, 
and which has increased our 
business. We are thus enabled 
to attack the job of further 
improvement with the finest 
research equipment, the most 





lightness, 

Nature made aluminum light, but man has had 
to provide its strength and toughness. Research 
has already found many ways to make aluminum 
stronger, and everyday life has been profoundly 
aflected by the weight-saving already accomplished. 

But this is still a heavy world, There is a tremen- 
dous job yet to be done before we can enjoy the 
full benefits of the natural lightness of aluminum. 

Big jobs require a broad attack. The whole 
aluminum industry, consisting of thousands of 
corporations, shops and 
factories, with their own 
individual engineers and 
experts in metal, is attack- 
ing the problems on a 
wide front. 

For fifty years Alumi- 

one of the 
industry, has 





num Company of America, as 
many units in the aluminum 
plowed back the great majority of its earnings 
to afford the necessary capital for the further 





ALUMINUM 





COMPANY 


earnest group of men, and 
the most efficient plant we know how to assemble. 
While this company is large by some standards 
of comparison, hundreds of American companies 
are larger by the standard of the amount of capital 
employed, the rate of earnings upon capital in- 
vested or by any measuring stick you care to use 
-unless it be by the standard of opportunity. 
\fter all, size is essentially important to a busi- 
ness such as ours because research and develop- 
ment, at present levels of scientific attainment, are 
veryexpensive. Inahighly 
competitive world, an ex- 
haustive program can be 
maintained only when its 
be budgeted 
a consistently 


cost can 


against 





large volume of business. 

The one big thing about this business in this 
year 1937 is the opportunity in the job yet to be 
done: developing new chapters of usefulness for 
aluminum to write in the book of better living. 


AMERICA 
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Business ‘Pastures. 
Greenest at Home 


fables are turned. Britain's predica- 
ment. Other world troubles. Con- 
trols on inflation. 





HERE was a time, not so long ago, when business 

men of this country held up England and 

other nations of the world as examples for Mr. 
Roosevelt to emulate. 

The British had a balanced budget. Germany 
seemed to have eliminated unemployment. France 
was clinging to the gold standard. Japan developed 
world markets in a time of depression. Industrial 
activity nearly everywhere was better than that in 
this country. 

Pastures seemed definitely greener on the other 
side of the international fence. 

The President and Cordell Hull, his Secretary of 
“State, began to wonder if the rest of the world had 
a formula for recovery not known to this country. 

Then the tables began to turn. 

France slipped from the gold standard and kept 
her balance only by support from the United States 
and Great Britain. Today she is slipping close 
enough to a new financial crisis to cause official 
jitters in Washington and London. 


FOREIGN PICTURE TODAY 

Germany was found to be providing jobs only at 
the price of a rearmament program that occupied 
not far from half of her productive capacity and 
rapidly used up the financial and raw material re- 
serves of her people. 

Italy found necessary the stimulus of a war in 
Africa and an adventure in Spain. 

The pace of imperialism and re-armament be- 
came too swift for Japan. Internal strains ap- 
peared. 

In England a balanced budget gave way to one 
out of balance. The cost of a $7,500,000,000 re- 
armament program calls for $2,000,000,000 borrow- 
ing. 

What had been a $35,000,000,000 debt borne by 40,- 
000,000 people is to become a $37,000,000,000 debt. 
Neville Chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, 
tells the British that this debt should be easy to 
bear on a national income of $20,000,000,000 a year. 
Government spending promises to accentuate a 
boom. 


BETTER PICTURE HERE AT HOME 

While inside the United States: 

A debt approaching $35,000,000,000 is borne by 
130,000,000 people with a national income of more 
than $60,000,000,000 a year. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
announces that Government borrowing appears to 
be at an end. Treasury officials prepare to handle 
a surplus of receipts over expenditures. 

Congress, fearful of what is happening abroad— 
not at all assured by what it sees—is passing laws 
to insulate this country from the effects of trouble. 
The Senate voted 63 to 6 to abandon the principle 
of “freedom of the seas” maintained by this country 
Since 1812. 

The Securities and Exchange commission reveals 
to American investors that Germany has a “hidden” 
debt of not less than $2,000,000,000. 


WILL COUNTRY FACE INFLATION? 

Mr. Roosevelt and his aides are inclined to feel 
secure behind a $11,000,000,000 pile of gold and a 
program of business and agricultural and financial 
controls now taking shape. 

Actually, the experts say, much of the world— 
including the United States—is moving into a period 
of inflation with this country in better condition 
than any other to keep control owing to its vast 
resources. 

The British are found facing unbalanced bud- 
gets and heavy government spending. The Ger- 
mans are using their savings to re-arm. Both the 
Italians and the Japanese are pinched for capital. 
Internal French credit conditions are shaky. 

In this situation, Washington officials say that 
the natural inclination is for other nations to look 
longingly—but with little hope—at the huge sur- 
plus of capital inside the United States. 

They need and would like loans. Yet the old war 
loans and some private loans made by citizens of 
this country are in default. The result is a tangle 
and an outlook that has the President temporarily 
stumped. 





The Unemployment Problem 


Relief for coming fiscal year. A cen- 
sus of the jobless. 





WO questions dealing with unemployment are 
engaging White House attention. One is a 
relief program for the new fiscal year. The second 
is a census of the unemployed. 
Hints concerning both 
now have been given by 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Ad- 





ministrator. He was ques- 
tioned by newspapermen 
concerning the _ criticism 
directed at WPA by the 
American Association of 
- Social Workers. His re- 
sponse was: 





“They have always fav- 
ored direct relief. That 
means keeping snoopers in the pantries of the un- 
employed. I do not like it and I do not think the 
American people like it.” 

In other words, work relief is scheduled to Stay. 

Asked about a census of the unemployed, Mr. 
Hopkins said: 

“You do not need a census of unemployed to de- 
termine how many need relief. The one thing we 
do know is how many are in need, where they are, 
their names, addresses, age, sex, how many chu- 
dren and their previous occupation. 

“The census would determine whether shorter 
hours are needed in industry, the need for raising 
the leaving-age for school, the question of a lower 
age for old age pensions.” 


Harry Hopkins 
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A NEW ERA FOR EMPLOYERS, LABOR—HIGHER 
WAGES AND PRICES— HEADACHES’ FOR INDUSTRY 





ERNEST T, WEIR 
Chairman of Board, National Steel Corp. 


Ernest T. Weir started life as an office boy. Eugene Grace began his 
career as acrane operator. Benjamin F. Fairless received his first salary 


EUGENE GRACE 
President, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


KEY FIGURES IN STEEL’S NEW LABOR AGREEMENT 


BENJ. F. FAIRLESS 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 





MYRON C. TAYLOR 
Chairman of Board, United States Steel Corp. 


as chainman in a surveying gang. Myron C. Taylor, educated to be a 
lawyer, turned to finance, 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
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“Quarterback’s” 

nals. The inflation factor. 
ports as brake on prices. 


rapid shift in sig- 
Im- 





R. ROOSEVELT is back in his old quarter- 
back position calling signals that catch 
business men off guard. 

This time he has John L. Lewis carrying the 
ball. Congress runs the interference. The 
combination turns out to be good for long yard- 
age in a game of fast changing rules. 

Latest plays promise to result in radical shifts 
in the outlook for American business, They in- 
volve the whole broad question of labor rela- 
tions, of profits, of uses of Government power, 
of new business controls, even of future de- 
pression or prosperity. 

When President Roosevelt and John L. Lewis 
teamed up before the election, business leaders 
—largely opposing the President's return to 
power—wondered what it would mean. They 
took stock of their position and concluded that 
it was strong even in the event of a Roosevelt 
victory. Heavy dependence was placed upon 
the Supreme Court and the Constitution. 

Now there are openly expressed doubts, re- 
sulting from the fast footwork of Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Lewis in the last few days. 


In quick order, the fol- 


“BREATHING SPELL” ; 
lowing moves have oc- 


FADES AS UNIONS pani 

BATTLE INDUSTRY First President Roose- 
velt set the pace with an outline of a new New 
Deal that ended all thought of a post-election 
breathing spell. 

Then John L. Lewis, getting the signal gave 
battle to General Motors. When that struggle 
was ended the principle of industrial unionism 
had been accepted by one of the nation’s biggest 
industries. 

From that point it was just a step to a test of 
strength in the vital steel industry, where a 
work stoppage would quickly check the recovery 
movement. Backstage maneuvers between Mr. 
Lewis, Myron Taylor, head of United States 
Steel, and Mr. Roosevelt extended acceptance of 
the principle of industrial unionism to the na- 
tion’s largest steel company, 

In quick order came a series of important 
wage increases, establishment of the 40-hour 
week in the steel industry, the opening of col- 
lective bargaining negotiations between John 
L. Lewis’ CIO and the Chrysler corporation and 
between the CIO and the General Electric Cor- 
poration, the improved prospect of agreement 
between the CIO and the soft coal industry. 


Mr. Roosevelt and 
John L. Lewis appear to 
HEADACHES FOR have translated aie 
BUSINESS WORLD of the November election 
into something vital for business men. 

Yet: 

“We are developing some awful headaches for 
the future,” observed one of the men who has 
been advising on New Deal policy. 

“If we are going to have a farmer-labor gov- 
ernment in this country, the problems raised 
will be different and difficult,” observed another. 

What do they mean? The first official was 


SOME PROSPECTIVE 


+ thinking in terms of economics and business + 








trends. The second was thinking in terms of 
politics and political controls. 

The first saw these things: 

Steel makers added about $125,000,000 to their 
wage bill by establishing a $5-a-day minimum 
wage and the basic 40-hour week. That means 
higher prices for steel. Price rises will take 
into consideration not only wage increases but 
increases in the price of raw materials caused by 
wage demands and consumptive demands. Steel 
is basic in most fields of industry. Its higher 
price means a trend to higher prices all around. 

Automobile makers added about $12 a car or 
$50,000,000 to their wage bill. Raw material 
costs are rising. Higher priced steel and lum- 
ber and rubber and textiles may make necessary 
a revision of automobile prices in another year. 

All through industry a sellers’ market is re- 
ported to be developing. Sharp price mark-ups 
are becoming the rule. These are going hand- 
in-hand with wage incréases and raw material 
price increases. They cover up the effect of 
payroll taxes and of shorter hours. 

Other factors are in the picture as well. 

The steel industry is operating at practical 
capacity even before building approaches nor- 
mal or railroad buying is back in its stride or 
the full effect of world rearmament is felt. 

The building industry is up against a short- 
age of really capable carpenters and masons and 





Business Barometers 


RADE moved forward with “accentu- 

ated tempo” in the week ended 

March 3. Wage increases proved a 
factor. 

New York department store trade was 
up 9.5 per cent over a year ago. Phila- 
delphia showed a 33 per cent gain. Chi- 
cago trade was up 20 per cent. St. Louis 
showed a 38 per cent gain over the previ- 
ous week, 

Kansas City reported the heaviest 
trade in seven years. Detroit was up 8 
per cent from last year, Los Angeles 12 
to 15 per cent. Louisville trade was 50 
per cent above the 1936 high. 

Automobile preduction for the week 
ended March 1 totaled 111,915 units 
compared with 95,698 the previous week 
and 64,956 one year ago. 

The farm price index declined 4 points 
during the month ended February 15, 
leaving the ratio of farm prices to prices 
of commodities bought by farmers at 98 
per cent of pre-war against 102 on Jan- 
uary 15. 

Wholesale commodity prices for the 
week ended February 27 reached 86.1 per 
cent of the 1926 average—a new high 
since June, 1930. 

Domestic cotton consumption reached 
record totals for the six months ended 
February 1 but exports declined 14 per 
cent compared with the year earlier. 

Commercial loans by Federal Reserve 
Banks continue to rise with an increase 
of $19,000,000 in the week ended Febru- 
ary 24 and of $868,000,000 in the last year. 























other skilled workers long before the full press- 
ure of demand has developed. The heavy ma- 
chinery industry is loaded with orders that will 
keep it working for months ahead. In line after 
line manufacturers are behind on orders. 


Wage demands and col- 


lective bargaining de- 
PERMITS RAISING mands at a time like this 


OF WAGE LEVELS are relatively easy to 


meet. The reason is that prices—as a rule— 
can be moved ahead faster than wages. Groups 
of workers—the unemployed—farmers, all are 
pinched. 

“This year may see an unhealthy scramble 
for goods and the development of bottlenecks in 
supply,” said the official who thinks that a head- 
ache is being stored up for the future. “That 
means rapid price advances. It means rising 
profits as rising volume temporarily goes hand 
in hand with the higher prices. 

“The inflationary development that the Gov- 
ernment has been generating with its money 
policy, its spending policy and its labor policy 
definitely is under way. This development is 
stimulated further by world rearmament and the 
inflationary policies of other governments. At 
this stage the upward movement feeds on itself, 
just as did deflation on the way down. 

“But gains are uneven. Some industries are 
lagging and some—in consumers of goods—may 
have gone ahead too fast. There definitely are 
things we do not like in the picture.” 

Is any prescription offered to keep the upturn 
in line? 

Advisers who are closest to the situation are 
recommending to the White House that there 
be a further increase in taxes. They also are 
recommending that Government expenditures 
be trimmed down rapidly, if possible. Their 
objective is to pay off $10,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment debt during the next four years. 

The reason? They think that, so far as their 
analysis can take them, the present upturn will 
run into real trouble not later than 1941. Their 
idea is for Government spending to move into 
the breach. 


RISE IN PRICES 


But more than that: 
Drastic tariff reductions 
are being suggested as a 
means of putting pres- 
sure on prices. Great Britain has just removed 
its tariff on pig iron. Tariff adjustments are 
going to be less painful in the immediate future. 
The newly extended Presidential authority to 
negotiate tariff agreements is scheduled for im- 
portant use. 

Equally important changes are hinted back- 
stage as being in store for the relationship be- 
tween the Government and organized labor. 

John Lewis appears to be on the road to 
power. President Roosevelt aware of the mean- 
ing of labor dominance, hinted this past week 
that he was studying the British Trade Union 
Act and the labor laws of other countries. His 
next major move may be in the direction of im- 
posing responsibilities on organized labor just 
as they now are imposed by Government on or- 
ganized employers. 

The game under way is a fast one. At 
quarterback, President Roosevelt has his farmer- 
labor team making big gains, but he has yet to 


show that he can keep that team under control. 
Owen Scort. 


TARIFF REDUCTION 
AS A BRAKE ON 
SOARING PRICES 
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A Ceiling to Labor: 
Floor Under Wages 


The next NRA. Formulas for wage 
and hour control. Production vs. 
leisure. 





— ROOSEVELT keeps reiterating to 
newspapermen that he expects the present 
Congress to revive the NRA idea of minimum wages 
and maximum hours of work for industry. 

His latest confirmation of what now is obvious 
came during the past week with White House re- 
lease of an official study and analysis of the exe 
perience gained by business and Government dure 
ing the two years of actual NRA operation. This 
study was made at Mr. Roosevelt's request by: 

Prof. J. M. Clark, of Columbia University, an econ- 
nomist; William H. Davis of New York City, a 
lawyer; George M. Harrison of Cincinnati, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and George 
H. Mead of Dayton, a manufacturer and former 
chairman of the Business Advisory Council. 

The report, said the Presi- 
dent “will point the way to the 
solution of many vexing prob- 
lems of legislation and admin- 
istration in one of the most 
vital subjects of national con- 
cern.” On the basis of that 
Statement it can be said that 
any new NRA will resemble the 
old one in few particulars. 

a f Take the basic question of 

» ME wages and hours. John L. Lewis 
W. H. Davis, jis demanding a 30-hour week 
as a matter of course in his negotiations with em- 
ployers, but is accepting a 40-hour week. 

That raises the question: What standard should 
be applied in determining the hours of work in in- 
dustry? The President’s committee gives the first 
answer that has come from the present Adminis- 
tration. It concluded: 

“The long-run normal standard as to hours 
should be one representing the most effective bal- 
ancing of the workers’ time between producing more 
goods and enjoying more leisure. The worker’s in- 
creased economic power, which naturally comes 
with increased production, would normally be di- 
vided between these two ends. 

“This means that, whenever more goods would 
be worth more to the worker than more leisure, 
hours should not be shortened. The necessity for 
shortening them below this standard, to spread 
work, is a concession of failure in the economic 
system.” 

In other words, production of goods so that work- 
ers may have more of those goods is just as much 
of an objective as shortening of hours so that work- 
ers may have more time to themselves. 

Hour shortening may be needed in emergencies, 
the committee said, “but if an emergency standard 
of the work-spreading sort persists in more normal 
times, it may act to limit production instead of 
merely to spread work, and so may do real harm.” 


AS TO WAGE REGULATION 

As to wages? The farthest that the President’s 
committee would go is to insist that any revival 
of minimum wages should involve the development 
of thoroughly considered standards that could be 
applied with flexibility so as not to cause any vio- 
lent disruption of production and employment con- 
ditions. 

“This would be true,” they said, “even if regula- 
tion were confined to a comparatively low minimum 
wage floor; still more, if minimum rates were high 
enough to affect a large percentage of the workers, 
and especially if regulation covered wages above 
the minimum.” 

Return to wage controls should, in the commit- 
tee’s opinion, be limited to a few important indus- 
tries in order that proper standards of investigation 
and supervision could be maintained. 

These may be important clues to Presidential 
thought on the subject of a new NRA. 

Of the old, the analysts agreed: First, that it cre- 
ated about 2,000,000 jobs by creating work; second, 
that it brought wage increases but also price in- 
creases; third, that its child labor provision led to 
moral and economic gains; fourth, that it is im- 
possible to say whether the codes contributed to 
recovery; fifth, that too much ground was covered. 

The report made to President Roosevelt by his 
investigating committee gave little encouragement 
to the idea that codes might be revived. The em- 
phasis is rather on wage and hour regulations 
alone. 








Higher Prices for Steel 


Who wins? Fu- 
The 


Wages and prices: 
ture of Walsh-Healey Act. 
overlooked taxpayer. 





HILE looking for winners in the maneuver that 
gave workers higher wages and partial union 
recognition, searchers are inclined to forget a law 
that still is three months away from its first birth- 
day. 

One week ago the Walsh-Healey law—setting a 
40-hour-a-week maximum for companies supplying 
material to the Government—seemed to have 
stymied the Navy’s chance to get much needed 
steel. Only White House opposition prevented an 
emergency ruling that would have modified this 
requirement for the steel industry. 

Now the Walsh-Healey law is a thriving youngster 
in the Government’s family of regulatory laws. 
Bigger things are in store for it. 

While looking for losers in the same steel industry 
maneuvers, searchers are inclined to overlook an 
important group. 

Taxpayers, already a bit strained as March 15 
nears, can now look forward to contributing liberally 
to the steel industry in the form of higher prices 
for the steel—produced under a 40-hour-week— 
that is to go into the battleships building and to be 
built. 

There are few signs that the steel industry is to 
lose money by the wage and hour changes now oc- 
curring. 
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WITH THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


LIFE’S CIRCULATION PASSES A M L LI 








WE PROMISED SOME WEEKS AGO THAT LIFE’S SUPPLY WOULD 


U. S. ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES READING BETWEEN THE LINES 


FOLLOW THE DEMAND DURING 1937. WE HAVE DONE OUR UT- 
MOST TO KEEP THIS PROMISE—HAVE MORE THAN DOUBLED LIFE’S 
WEEKLY PRINT ORDER IN THREE MONTHS. BUT THE CONSTANTLY 


INCREASING DEMAND WAS UNPREDICTABLE. WE PRINT ONE 


MILLION COPIES OF LIFE WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT THE DE- 
MAND IS STILL FAR FROM FILLED, THAT THIS WEEK’S NEWSSTAND 
COPIES WILL BE SOLD ALMOST BEFORE THEY ARE DELIVERED. 


RESULTS THAT ONLY A PHENOMENON COULD PRODUCE. WE THINK THIS SPON- 


LIFE SALUTES ITS FIRST MILLION SUBSCRIBERS AND NEWS- 


TANEOUS ACCEPTANCE OF LIFE, EDITORIALLY AND AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


STAND BUYERS AND THANKS EACH AND EVERY ONE OF THEM 
FOR THEIR SPONTANEOUS GOOD WILL AND GOOD WISHES. 




















LIFE LIFE LIFE’ LIFE 





These advertisers have appeared 
in LIFE to date: 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP, 

AGFA ANSCO CORP 

ALADDIN CO., THE 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AMERICAN BINDER CO. 

AMERICAN CHAIN CO., INC. 

AMERICAN FORK & NOE CO., THE 
AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. 
AMERICAN POP CORN CO. 

AMER. RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO, 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., THE 

ANNAPOLIS HOTEL 

ART BOOKBINDING CO. 

ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 

AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO. 

AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


BALLARD, JAMES F., INC, 
BAYER COMPANY, INC., THE 
BASS CAMERA CO., INC. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Ce, 
BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPARY 

ORALGENE 

GUM AND CANDY 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
BEST FOODS, INC., THE 
BLACK, WALTER J., ING, 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 
BRIARWOOD CORP. 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

IPAWA 

INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAR 

SAL MEPATICA 

VITALIS 
BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC, 
BROWN SHOE CO., INC. 
BULLOCK, CALVIN 
BUXTON, INCORPORATED 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP, 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, ING, 
GINGER ALE 
JOHNNIE WALKER 
SPARKLING WATER 
CARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 
CENTRAL CAMERA 60. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 68. 
GHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DODGE TRUCK 
PLYMOUTH 
CLINTON CARPET CO. 
CLIPSHAVE, INC, 
CLOPAY CORP. 
CLOVER LEAF CRYSTAL SHOPS 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO, 
COOPERS, INCORPORATED 
CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, THE 
SHELVADOR REFRIGERATOR 
XERVAG 
CUNARD-WHITE STAR, LTD. 


DELAPENHA, R. U., & CO, 

DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 

DES MOINES REGISTER & TRIBUNE, THE 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 

DONNELLY, R. R., & SONS CO, 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 

E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
DUTTON, E. P., & CO., ING, 

DREMEL MFG, CO. 


EASIBIND CORP, 

ELIZABETH ARDEN * 

EL PASO COUNTY BOARD OF DEVELOPMENT 
ERSKINE, RALPH C. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORP, 

EX-LAX, INC. 


FARIES MFG, CO. 
FELS & COMPANY 
FELTON & SON, INC, 
FISK TIRE CO., INC., THE 
FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, THE 
FOLMER-GRAFLEX CORP., THE 
FOOD DISPLAY MACHINERY CORP, 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC, 
FOUR ROSES 
PAUL JONES 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO, 
FREW, E, ANDREWS 
F.S. W. PUBLICATIONS 
FYR-FYTER COMPANY, THE 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE 

G M TRUCK CO. 
GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, THE 
GERMANOW-SIMON MACHINE CO, 
GILBERT, A. C., COMPANY, THE 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co, 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES Co, 
GLOVER, H. CLAY CO., INC, 
GODSEND COMPANY 
GOODRICH, B. F. CO., THE 
GOVERNOR CLINTON HOTEL 
GRACE LINES 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORP, 
GROVE LABORATORIES 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


HANCOCK, JOHN, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HARFORD FROCKS, INC. 
HEINZ, H. J., COMPANY 
HEUBLEIN, G, F. & BROTHER 
HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS, LTD. 
HIRAM WALKER 
éaw 
MRS. COFFMAN HICKORY SMOKED HAMS 
“HOLLY HEDGE” 
HOLLYWOOD KNICKERBOCKER HOTEL 
HOOVER CO., THE 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
EDGAR F. HURFF CO. 
HYDROSAL CO., THE 
HYVIS OILS, INC. 
INGERSOLL-WATERBURY CO., INC., THE 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORP, 


JOWES DAIRY FARM 
JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


KEENE CHEMICAL CO, 
KELLOGG CO, 


LAKE LABORATORIES 

LAMBERT COMPANY, THE 

LA SALLE MADISON HOTEL 

E. LEITZ, INC. 

LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
LEWIS HOWE CO 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
LIFETIME PORTRAIT CO, 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
LIGHTNING CALCULATOR 
L'NGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
LITTLE JOE WIESENFELD 

SARA F, LLOYD 

P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
LUMBERMEN'’S MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO., THE 
MAYBELLINE COMPANY, THE 
MEAD GLIDERS 

MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU 

B. MAX MEHL 

MENNEN CO., THE 

G. & C, MERRIAM COMPARY 
METRO-GOLDWYN PICTURES CORP, 
METRO PUBLICATIONS 

MIDWEST RADIO CORP. 

MILES LABORATORIES, ING, 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 68. 
MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
MISTRAL CO. 

MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., ING, 
MOTHERSILL'S 

MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INC, 


WATIONAL CASKET CO. 

WATIOWAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
WASH-KELVINATOR CORP. 

WEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
WICHOLSON FILE CO. 

NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO, 


OLMSTEAD, ALLEN 8, 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINES 
PARAFFINE COMPANIES INC., THE 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES DISTRIBUTING CORP, 
PARKER BROTHERS, INC, 
PARKER PEN COMPARY, THE 
PARK & TILFORD IMPORT GORP, 
MARTELL 
VAT 69 
PEPPERELL MFG, C8, 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 
PHILLIPS, CHAS, H., CHEMICAL 68, 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
LYDIA E, PINKHAM MEDICINE 00, 
PONTEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PORTIS BROS, HAT CO, 
PORTRAIT RING CO. 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO, 
PULLMAN CO, 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, INC, 
RED RAVEN CORP, 

RED STAR LINES 

R. E. ENGINEERS 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS INCORPORATED 
R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
RONALD PRESS CO., THE 
ROSEMARY, INC. 

ROYAL METAL MFG, CO, 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., ING, 


SAN DIEGO—CALIFORNIA CLUB 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
SCHENLEY PRODUCTS CO, 
CREAM OF KENTUCKY 
OLD QUAKER 
SCHERING CORP. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
J, WRAY & NEPHEW 
JAS. HENNESSEY 
WM. TEACHER 
SCHLITZ, JOSEPH, BREWING CO, 
SCHICK DRY SHAVER, ING, 
SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
SCOTT-PHILLIPS, INC. 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP. 
oy, 9,” 
CROWN 
SHELL-EASTERN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, ING, 
GAS 
SILVER DOME, INC. 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
STANDARD BRANDS, INC, 
A, STEIN & COMPANY 
JOHN B. STETSON CO. 
STOKELY BROS. & CO. 
STUDEBAKER CORP,, THE 


TAYLOR, W. A. & CO, 
TEXAS CO., THE 

GAS 

WAVOLINE 
UNITED AIR LINES 
UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP, 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORP, 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORP, 


WAHL COMPANY, THE 
WALLSTREETER SHOE CO. 
WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
WASEY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BARBASOL 
KREML 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
THE WEIL CORSET CO, 
F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, ING, 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
WILLIAMS, J. 8. CO., THE 
AQUA VELVA 
GLIDER 
WILLOUGHBY CAMERA STORES, ING, 
WILSON & CO., ING, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO, 
WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., COMPANY 
WRITER'S DIGEST, THE 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC, 
W. F. YOUNG, INC. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 





ZEISS, CARL, ING. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
TWO MILLION TO TWO BILLION 


From an original investment of about two million 
dollars, Harrison Williams, (left) one-time bicycle 
manufacturer, now has an investment of well over 
two billions in the utility industry. Denied by Mr. 
Wiliams at an SEC hearing was the contention by 
attorneys that his investment gives him a “control- 
ling influence” in the giant industry's affairs. Mr. 
Williams is shown chatting with Commissioner 
George C. Mathews. 
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“Control of Billions’: 
A Study in Technique 


An emperor in utility field. From 
millions to billions. ‘““Pyramiding” 
and its results. 


ACK in “the 1890’s” Harrison Williams, a son of 

a county treasurer in Ohio, began working 
for a bicycle manufacturer. His success was as im- 
mediate as the company’s, both prospering from 
the boom that the industry was then enjoying. 

From bicycle making the boy went into rubber 
and tire manufacturing, amassing a small-sized 
fortune. 

It was not because of his experience as a bicycle 
or tire manufacturer, however, that the Securities 
& Exchange Comniission last week called Harrison 
Williams to Washington. The Commission was in- 
terested in what Mr. Williams has accomplished 
since he left those fields. He had retired from the 
bicycle industry while its earlier boom was already 
in eclipse, but had entered another industry whose 
star at that time had only begun to rise—public 
utilities. 


AN EMPEROR IN “UTILITIES” 


Listed in “Who’s Who” simply as “officer of elec- 
tric corporations,” Mr. Williams has been described 
by SEC attorneys as a man who has a “controlling 
influence” over one-sixth of the nation’s utility in- 
dustry. 

And, add the lawyers, Mr. Williams won that 
influence over $2,500,000,000 of utility company as- 
sets from an original investment of a little over 
two million dollars. Moreover, they say, he has 
been offered oppurtunities to buy into other utility 
companies which would extend his influence to 
cover one-fourth of the gas and electric industry 
of the United States. 

These assertions by SEC counsel were made in 
the course of hearings in connection with the in- 
vestment trust study the Commission is conduct- 
ing. Mr. Williams and associates were called to 
Washington to give a picture of the operations of 
the Central States Electric Corporation and other 
companies in the Williams utility empire. 

Mr. Williams and associates formed Central 
States in 1912, it was brought out by David Schen- 
ker, chief counsel to the SEC study, and L. M. C. 
Smith, another Commission attorney. 


JUST WHAT ASSURES “CONTROL?” 


As a result of the operations of Central States, 
@ holding company, Mr. Williams reached his domi- 
nant position in the industry, a position where he 
controls more public utility property than any other 
one man in the country, the attorneys said. 

This assertion quiet-mannerea Mr. Williams did 
not deny or affirm. He did say that he had not 
made the deals which SEC claimed would have 
given him control of one-fourth of the industry, 
but added that, if SEC wanted him to do so, he 
would “examine the possibility of those deals again.” 

On another point the utility magnate had some 
rather heated words for the record, concerning the 
definition of the word “control.” 

According to Mr. Williams’ definition, one indi- 
vidual does not control a company unless he holds 
51 per cent or more of the stock. On the other 
hand, SEC lawyers contended as they have in previ- 
ous sessions of the investigation, that control means 
merely the possession of enough stock to influence 
a company’s decisions. 


EFFECT ON INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


The Commission’s insistence on this definition 
carries important implications for the future of in- 
vestment companies, it was pointed out in SEC cir- 
cles. The purpose of the trust study being to formu- 
late Federal regulation of investment companies, 
SEC’s recommendations on the subject of control 
concentration will probably decide which existing 
companies, if any, are to be broken up or limited 
in their operations, it is said. 

In tracing the history of Mr. Williams’ financial 
maneuvers, SEC came to the story of American 
Cities & Power, organized in 1928, to invest in se- 
curities of power companies operating in large cities. 
Instead of following his accustomed procedure of 
issuing more Central States Electric stock, Mr. Wil- 
liams organized this new company. 

The voluminous records which the utility leader 
and his aides brought with them and the equally 
bulky data SEC had in the hearing room failed to 
show why the previous practice had been dropped. 
Asked by Mr. Smith why a new company was de- 
cided upon, Mr. Williams said he knew of no reason. 
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AID FOR BONDHOLDERS—BUILDING A UTILITY 
EMPIRE—NEW TAXES FOR HOUSING AUTHORITY 





How the SEC Is Providing Protection 
For Owners of Defaulted Foreign Bonds 


Necosaraun « Ui 


“Conflicts of interest” in finance. A 
watchful eye over bondholders’ 
committees. 





6¢&]O man can serve two masters’ 

A basic point in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission program from the beginning has been 
based on that ancient precept. When financial 
firms act for the public and simultaneously have 
private interests of their own, SEC feels, compli- 
cations are bound to arise which might hurt the 
interests of the public. 

Transplanted into SEC nomenclature the precept 
becomes “conflicts of interest.” On several fronts 
in the past SEC has moved to lessen or eliminate 
the possibility of these conflicts—especially affect- 
ing stock exchange members, stock exchange of- 
ficials and banks which act as trustees for corpor- 
ate bonds. 

Last week indications were given that this oppo- 
sition to “dual activities” will be extended to an- 
other branch of finance—the handling of defaulted 
foreign bonds held in this country. 

On two occasions SEC by its actions hinted that 
its forthcoming study on protective committees for 
holders of defaulted bonds will have a great deal 
to say on “confiicts of interest.” 

In the first place it held hearings to determine 
whether a stop order should be placed on a regis- 
tration statement filed by a bondholders’ commit- 
tee for Republic of Colombia dollar bonds. 


HOW COMMITTEES OPERATE 

It has been the practice in this country to handle 
defaults by special protective committees organized 
for the particular issues involved. Such a group 
solicits the bondholders in an effort to have as 
many bonds as possible deposited with the com- 
mittee. With a large percentage of the bonds in 
their hands the committee, theoretically, commands 
greater prestige in dealing with the debtor. The 
way these defaults are settled has a definite dol- 
lars-and-cents meaning for thousands of Ameri- 
can investors. 

For the deposited bonds the committee issues 
certificates of deposit. A fee is customarily col- 
lected from the bondholders to defray committee 
expenses. Under the Securities Act of 1933 the 
certificates must be registered as is any other new 
security issue. 

When the registration statement of the Bond- 
holders’ Committee for Republic of Colombia Dol- 
lar Bonds, headed by former Senator Robert L. 
Owen, was filed recently, it covered certificates of 
deposit for external bonds of the Republic and cer- 
tain governmental departments. More than $150,- 
000,000 principal amount of these bonds are now in 
default as to principal and interest, SEC states. 

After examining the statement, SEC decided that 
it did not present sufficient information on im- 
portant points to measure up to Government stand- 
ards. So it scheduled hearings, summoning com- 
mittee members to Washington to show cause why 
the distribution of certificates to bondholders 
should not be stopped. 


“CONFLICTING” INTERESTS 


Foremost among the deficiencies in the state- 
ment as listed by SEC Attorney E. Forrest Tancer 
was “the possession of possible conflicting interests 
. . . between the bondholders and companies with 
which certain committee members are affiliated.” 

Mr. Tancer said: “It appears that three members 
of the committee and its counsel have some con- 
nection with the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey or its affiliated companies and that these 
affiliated companies have substantial interests in 
Colombia which may be adverse to the bondholders’ 
interests, and may tend to hamper effective protec- 
tion of the bondholders.” 

As SEC sees the situation, this is the possible 
conflict of interests: 

Standard Oil affiliates pay large sums of money 
in taxes to Colombia. Also, they are short-term 
creditors of the country. And, finally, they have 
always followed the policy of keeping on good 
terms with the Colombian government. Thus the 
interests of the oil company executives, SEC sug- 
gested, would seem to be contrary to those of the 








other than the method happened to be more ex- 
pedient at the time. 

Actually, Mr. Smith insisted, this step “is the be- 
gining of your pyramiding, isn’t it?” 

The corners of his mouth breaking into a smile, 
Mr. Williams replied that he did not like the word 
“pyramid.” 

Mr. Smith brought out, however, that Central 
States owned 80 per cent of American Cities com- 
mon stock and that the officers of both companies 
were the same men. The argument over pyramid- 
ing was one of definition principally, because Mr. 
Williams finally agreed that some of his subsequent 
operations, including the creation of the Shenan- 
doah and Blue Ridge corporations, both invest- 
ment companies, “were erecting a pyramidal 
structure.” 

Appearance of the Central States officials in the 
hearing is only one phase of SEC’s study. With two 
or three more large corporations scheduled for ex- 
amination, the hearings are not expected to end 
until sometime in April. 


+ 














—Underwood & Underwood 
MR. TEAGLE EXPLAINS 


To the Securities and Exchange Committee, delv- 
ing into activities of the Bondholders Protective 
Committee for the Republic of Colombia, Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Company, ex- 
plains that although three of the six members of the 
committee are directly or indirectly active in Standard 
Oil there is no conflict of interest in their work of 
protecting investors. 





bondholders, who would want higher taxes and 
would try to force a settlement of the defaulted 
debt. 

Members of the committee testified that they 
saw no conflicts of interest; if they did, some of 
them declared, they would have had no connec- 
tion with the committee. 


DEFENSE OF THE PLAN 

Walter C. Teagle, Standard Oil president, but not 
a member of the committee, also could see no ad- 
verse effects on the bondholders’ interest in the 
fact that certain members of the committee are 
connected directly or indirectly with Standard Oil. 


+ 








Whether the statement becomes effective de- 
pends on the decision of the five SEC commission- 
ers. It may be that if the deficiencies are eliminated 
by disclosing the possibility of conflicting inter- 
ests, no stop-order will be issued. But the hear- 
ings are regarded at SEC as a harbinger of the 
contents of the forthcoming report. 

The second occasion last week when the Com- 
mission touched on “conflicts of interest,” came in 
a statement announcing the effectiveness of $69,- 
000,000 of dollar bonds of the Conversion Office 
for German Foreign Debts. 

The Conversion Office was created as a result of 
a 1933 law placing restrictions on payments on 
debts held by foreigners. Its new bonds are to be 
offered in exchange for unpaid interest claims on 
Reich security issues. These unpaid coupons have 
been piling up from July 1, 1934, to December 31, 
1936. Thus, in effect. they are “I. O. U.’s” for debt 
charges on other “I. O. U.’s.” 


BANKING HOUSES INVOLVED 

In this case the “conflict of interest” that SEC 
alleges arises in connection with the American 
banking houses which effect the exchange of the 
unpaid coupons for the new bonds. 

SEC pointed out that some of these agents are 
members of a syndicate holding a large amount 
of Reich notes, the payment of interest on which 
was exempted from the 1933 restrictions. Fur- 
ther, attention was called to the fact that some of 
the agents helped float the defaulted bonds. 

But “despite their professed recognition of a moral 
obligation to attempt to obtain for the bondholders 
the best that was possible under the circumstances,” 
SEC declared, “they nevertheless sought and ob- 
tained better treatment of their claims than those 
of bondholders who may have looked to such is- 
sue houses for protection.” 

Stating that it does not attempt to “evaluate 
the interests of the agents,” the commission said it 
“considers it essential, however, that it bring these 
facts to the attention of American holders of the 
securities affected by the offer of the Conversion 
Office.” 

Another section of the SEC announcement con- 
cerned the existence of a “secret” Reich debt of 
approximately two billion dollars. The registration 
statement for the new dollar bonds, it was revealed, 
did not mention this debt and, therefore, the Com- 
mission said, it called attention of investors to its 
own estimate of more than five billion reichsmarks 
of “unrecorded future short-term obligations.” 

Lewis H. Bowen. 








Low-Priced Houses: Who Will Pay the Cost? 


Kemsgnaia x 1D x 


More Federal liability for loans. . Ef- 
fects on the balanced budget pro- 
gram. 





VERYONE seems to be agreed that America 

needs a housing program designed to provide 
new dwellings for the low-income population 
groups. But the controversial question right now 
is whether low-cost housing can be accomplished 
without new Federal taxes. 

It is because the Wagner $1,500,000,000 low-cost 
housing bill contains no provisions for new taxes 
that high Government fiscal officials are doing con- 
siderable head scratching these days. They are 
fearful lest passage of the bill cast a blight on the 
high hopes of a balanced budget. 

At the Treasury one statement in the President’s 
annual budget message is heavily underlined, It us 
recalled that President Roosevel: said: 

“If new legislation imposes any substantial in- 
crease in expenditures either in the expansion of 
existing or the creation of new activities, it becomes 
a matter of sound policy simultareously to provide 
new revenue sufficient to meet ite additional cost.” 

The President’s hopes for baiancing the budget 
are based on his demand of Congress. In effect, 
what he told Congress was: If it is going to spend 
money for items not included .n the budget, it will 
have to impose new taxes. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau is not wor- 
ried so much over the fact that the Wagner housing 
program will add to the public debt. As the bill 
stands now it calls for no Treasury spending in the 
1938 fiscal year, and for only $50,000,000 in the {fol- 
lowing three years. 

But Mr. Morgenthau is worried about the fact 
that the bill would add to the Government’s con- 
tingent liabilities. These liabilities represent loans 
guaranteed by the Governmeni, and now total 
almost five billion dollars, and behind them are rev- 
enue producing properties. 

A housing authority would be created and em- 
powered to borrow up to one billion dollars over a 
four-year period te stimulate the building of some 
375,000 new dwellings. It could make loans to State 
or local housing authorities which would be backed 
by securities sold to the public. These bonds would 
be guaranteed by the Federal Government, and 
would be added to the contingent liabilities. 


GRANTS ARE INCLUDED 


Supplementing the loans would be Government 
grants designed to stimulate local action and to act 
as a rental subsidy, in no case to rise to more than 
45 per cent of the amount expended by the local au- 
thority. For this purpose the bil: authorizes a $50,- 
000,000 appropriation for the four years. 

The Treasury would like to see the whole program 
put on a “pay-as-you-go basis” so that it raises 
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neither the public debt nor the contingent liabili- 
ties. 

Its officials foresee a wave of similar legislation 
adding to the loan dollars already guaranteed py 
the Government. While they are trying to keep the 
direct Federal debt down and, in fact, to reduce it, 
they see attempts to raise the debt which the Gov- 
ernment might some day be forced to assume. 

Furthermore, they want to hew straight to the 
line of the budget. If Congress is going to appro- 
priate even a nickel more than is listed in the 
budget, the Treasury wants the expenditure to be 
covered by new taxation. 


COMPROMISE EXPECTED 

After a White House conference on how the pro- 
gram is to be paid for, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, said the result probably would be a com- 
promise. “The problem of finance does not affect 
the housing plan itself,” he said. 

At the conference were Mr. Morgenthau, Senator 
Wagner, Acting Director of the Budget Bell, and 
heads of several Government housing agencies. The 
President said later that he had asked the group 
to determine whether new taxation was necessary. 

The bill, considered on Capitol Hill as an Ad- 
ministration measure, is understood to have the 
backing of the President, although he has made no 
public commitment. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

THE CuIcaco Datty News, Inc., Chicago 55.000 shares of 
$100 par value 5 per cent cumulative perferred stock, 
the net proceeds of which, according to the registration 
statement, are to be used for redempticn of vutstanding 
preferred stock. Century Public Company and Glore, 
Forgan & Co., both of Chicago, are the underwriters. 

ComMeERcIAL Discount Co., Los Angeles, 80,000 shares of 
5 per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock, $25 
pas value, and 491,241 shares of common stock, of 
which 160,000 shares are to be reserved for conversion 
of the preferred stock. The company plans to offer 
preferred stockholders and note holders the right to 
exchange: their securities for the new preferred. Un- 
subscribed shares will be offered to the public by Blythe 
& Co. 

GENERAL HovSEHOLD Uri.ities Co., 50,000 shares of 5 per 
cent convertible preference stock, $11 par, 50,000 shares 
of common stock to be reserved for conversion, pur- 
chase warrants for 50,000 shares of common, and 
50,000 shares of common to be reserved for exercise of 
the warrants. Proceeds are to be used to pay install- 
ments on mortgages, and purchase of raw materials. 
George McGhie & Co. is the principal underwriter. 

Scott Parer Co., Chester, Pa., in connection with the $4,- 
000,000 convertible bonds registered recently and soon 
to be offered to common stockholders, amends state- 
ment to reveal underwriters for unsubscribed-for bonds, 
as follows: Cassatt & Co., Inc., Charles D. Barney & 
Co., A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Janney & Co., G. M.-P. 
Murphy & Co., W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co.,White Weld 
Co., Yarnell & Co., Coenning & Co. and Harper & 
Turner & Co. 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


George Whitney (left) and Thomas Lamont, of the 

firm of J. P. Morgan, in an informal camera study 

taken as they conferred at the hearings before the 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, investigating 

various activities of the Morgan firm in the financing 
of the Van Sweringen rail empire. 





Newsgrata + UB + 


An Inside History 
Of Rail Financing 


The Van Sweringen Combination. 
Roll of the banking houses: New 
rules for listing securities. 





ROAD and Wall streets, New York City, has 
long been considered the heart of American 
finance. On one corner is the New York Stock 
Exchange, and directly opposite is the explosion- 
scarred office building of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Five years ago high officials of those two institu- 
tions testified at hearings before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, hearings which re- 
sulted in drastic revision of financial practices. 

As the hearings of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee’s investigation into rail financing 
continued last week executives of the “corner,” as 
Morgan & Co. is known, and the “Big Board” were 
once again witnesses at the hearings. 

From Morgan partners, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, chairman of the committee, obtained 
a history of Morgan participation in the financing 
of the Van Sweringen railroad empire. 

From the president of the Stock Exchange, 
Charles R. Gay, the Senator obtained assurances 
that the Exchange is studying its rules covering 
listing of securities of holding companies with the 
purpose of altering the wording. 


THE VAN SWERINGEN ENTERPRISE 


Since the hearings began in December the spot- 
light has been centered on the history of the Van 
Sweringen railroad and real estate companies, their 
growth and the means by which that growth was 
financed. 

With Thomas W. Lamont, a Morgan partner, 
answering most of the questions, Senator Wheeler 
attempted to trace a story of keen competition 
among New York banking houses for the early Van 
Sweringen financing business. Out of the competi- 
tion the Morgan house emerged victor in 1920. 

That victory meant, said the Senator, that Mor- 
gan & Co. secured the Van Sweringen business and 
headed underwriting syndicates offering more than 
half a billion dollars of securities. Out of that busi- 
ness the Morgan firm and its individual partners 
made an aggregate net profit of more than eight 
million dollars, he asserted, basing his statement on 
calculations of the committee’s accountants. 

Quickly countering with statements prepared by 
Morgan accountants, Mr. Lamont demonstrated 
that these profits were more than offset by more 
than a nine million dollar loss on loans to Van 
Sweringen companies. Actually, therefore, he said, 
there was a net loss of a million dollars and more. 


SHARING SYNDICATE OFFERINGS 


An insight into methods used by the Morgan 
house in alloting finance offerings to other houses 
was given in answer to swift questions from Senator 
Wheeler. Mr. Lamont denied that any favortism 
had been shown in distributing shares in the syndi- 
cates. As a matter of fact, he testified, the allot- 
ments were made on the basis of past performances 
by the participating firms. 

Senator Wheeler nas from time to time ques- 
tioned the purpose of the Alleghany Corporation, 
once the top unit in the Van Sweringen pyramid of 
some 200 holding companies. He has charged that 
it was designed to get around Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings prohibiting consolidation of 
certain Van Sweringen operating units. 

Last week he criticized the listing of bonds of 
this corporation on the New York Stock Exchange, 
stating that the Exchange had lent its facilities to 
the Cleveland brothers to circumvent ICC rules. 


NEW RULES FOR LISTING BONDS 

Mr. Gay told the Committee that a committee 
had been appointed to survey the problem of list- 
ing holding company sceurities and especially such 
companies as Alleghany, the bonds of which, Sen- 
ator Wheeler says, are based on the “common stock 
of the common stock of the common stock of some 
other company.’ 

Also, Mr. Gay said, a rule is being drafted to pre- 
vent exchange officials from voting on the listing of 
a security in which they have any interest as under- 
writer, officer, or principal stockholder. This regu- 
lation was drawn up to answer previous cirticisms 
of Stock Exchange rules made by Senator Wheeler. 

While the hearings were in progress the Senate 
Committee pushed its resolution to appropriate 
$150,000 for a continuation of the investigation. 
The resolution is now before the Senate Audit and 
Control Committee for consideration. 
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BARGAINS OR 


NO BARGAINS 


IN SALE OF BRANDED GOODS? 


Kewsquats « 2O 


Little businessmen’s lobby. Big 

Retailers in line-up with 
farmers. Re-thinking anti- 
trust laws. 





VER since the taste they had of 

price controls during the life 

of NRA codes, groups of business- 

men have hankered for their re- 
turn. 

They induced 18 State Legisla- 
tures to enact fair trade practice 
laws designed to temper competi- 
tion. They sold Congress on the idea 
of enacting the Robinson-Patman 
Act with its prohibition of price dif- 
ferences or discriminations in the 
sale of goods to retailers. 

Now these groups are busy in Con- 
gress with plans to tighten up the 
Robinson-Patman Act and to in- 
duce the House and the Senate to 
approve a bill sponsored by Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, that 
would loosen the anti-trust laws to 
permit manufacturers to fix the 
price of their trade-marked goods in 
States which permit that practice. 

This latest move is engrossing the 
attention of a Senate Judiciary 
Commitiee subcommittee. It has 
gained strength from the fact that 
the Supreme Court a few months 
ago decided that a property right 
exists in trade-marks and that this 
right permits price-fixing by the 
owners of the trade-mark where 
State laws do not prohibit. 


TRADE COMMISSION’S VIEW 
But the Federal anti-trust laws 
now make more difficult this type 





is ~ MEETING NOTICE 


of price control. The reason is that 
under them price fixing is illegal so 
long as goods are moving in inter- 
State commerce. Manufacturers lo- 
cated in one State must set-up spe- 

| cial sales machinery to enable them 
to control the price of their goods 

| in other States that permit that 

' price control. The Tydings bill 
would remove that hurdle. 

The attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission is that enactment of 
the Tydings bill would amount to 
a death warrant to this country’s 
anti-trust laws whch have been on 
the books since 1890. 

Much the same attitude is taken 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, the Mail Order Association 
of America and representatives of 
large department stores who ap- 
peared before the Senate Commit- 
tee 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS MAN 

Those who favor the Tydings Bill | 
argued that its enactment was nec- 
essary in order to protect small | 
business men from ruin through cut- 
throat price competition of big 
competitors. Also, Senator Tydings 
took the view that by giving to 
business men this price machinery 
there might be less interest in re- 
vival of a complete NRA. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that “piece- 
meal” legislation was better. 

Q. Forrest Walker, an economist 
representing a large department 
store, said: 

“The State Fair Trade laws are 
not fair trade laws at all. The sole | 
purpose of these laws is to destroy 
all competition between retailers in 
the sale of any article which bears 
the name or brand of the producer.” 

The Farm Bureau Federation took 
the view that agriculture has been 





The Borden Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will he held 
on Wednesday, April 21, 
1937, at 10 o'clock A.M. 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Monday, March 
22, 1937, will be entitled to vote at 
said meeting notwithstanding any 
subsequent transfer of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be cipend, The Borden Compeny 


WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 

ANB CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 9, 1937. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer | 
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NO! MOST EMPHATICALLY 


Representative Emanuel Celler of 
New York, testifying before a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee on the Tyd- 
ings-Miller bill to amend the 1890 
anti-trust laws, asserted the measure 
had “hidden dangers” to consumers 
because combinations of retailers or 
producers could fix prices at a high 
level. 





| anti-trust laws. 





denied price fixing for its products | 


and that it would oppose a grant of 
power to industry to fix prices. 


| THE “LOSS LEADER” QUESTION 


At the hearings a suggestion was 
made that those who opposed the 
Tydings Bill as written now would 
not oppose it if its language was re- 
written merely to bar sales of goods 
by retailers at a price below what 
they paid for them. In this amended 
form the bill would bar so-called 
“loss-leaders” in the retail trade— 
sales of goods below cost in order 
to attract customers—but would not 
let down the anti-trust law bars 
against price controls in interstate 
commerce. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of 


| were 


New York, ranking member of the 


House Judiciary Committee, hinted 
at the hearing that President 
Roosevelt, before this session is 
over, might offer a plan that would 
outline a fundamental new policy 
involving future application of the 
anti-trust laws. Donald Richberg, 
adviser to the President, has been 
urging a re-statement of Federal 
policy toward industrial trade prac- 
tices. His point is that the anti- 
trust laws, as now written, have out- 


| lived their usefulness. 


Experience with trade association 
cevelopment during the Administra- 
tion of President doover, NRA ex- 
perience and experience in Con- 
gress since NRA, all points to the 
prospect that business in this coun- 
try is pushing its way through the 
If freed from those 
laws, in the opinion of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his aides, business must expect 
to face Government regulation. 






















William Stark Newell 
President of Bath Iron Works—Shipbuilders 


* Rust and corrosion rob the ship 
owner of his property... exact 
their tribute in repairs... but 
they’re harmless when exposed 
parts are MONEL. 


“In our shipyards on the Kennebec, 
we've built ‘most every kind of 
craft afloat... from trawlers. coast 
guard vessels and naval vessels to 
private yachts of all types. 


a CRIME 


still committed 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ment lasts for one year. 

The company issued a statement 
saying that the company unions 
would continue to be recognized as 
spokesmen for their own members. 
The inter-plant conference, however, 
which had been ignored in the pro- 
ceea:ngs sougnt a meeting with the 
president of the company and mem- 
bers hinted that they might form a 
new “outside” union. 


MR. GREEN’S CRITICISM 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, wnile 
applauding the wage and hour ar- 
rangement, criticized the agreement 
on the ground that the union had 
not won sole bargaining rights to 
represent all the workers. 

The inter-plant conference, re- 
ferred to above, made overtures to 
him with a view to cooperation. Mr. 
Green firmly declined, saying that 
the group must first dissociate it- 
self from company support. He 
added that bargaining with several 
groups leads only to confusion and 
strife. 

Steel union leaders declared the 
important point in the agreement 
was that terms secured by them 
extended to all workers, 
whether union members or not. 
Their next task, they indicated, 
would be to seek recognition from 
the other steel companies as spokes- 
men for their members. Several 
independents acceded to the de- 
mand within the next few days. 

The prospective task of steel or- 
ganizers would parallel that now 
being carried forward in the auto- 
mobile industry, where an agree- 
ment with the General Motors Cor- 
poration was followed by the suc- 
cessful request for a conference with 
the Chrysler Corporation. As that 
conference proceeded, word came 
that 109 of 120 officers of the com- 
pany unions in the Chrysler plants 
had presented their resignations, 
preferring that the United Auto- 
mobile Workers should represent 
them in talking with the manage- 
ment. 

The same day, the General Elec- 
tric Company announced that it 
would meet with representatives of 


| the radio union affiliated with the 


| 


CIO for the purpose of discussing a 
national collective bargaining agree- 
ment. This union had already been 
recognized as the bargaining agency 
for workers in a number of indi- 
vidual plants of the company. The 
company unions in these plants were 
disbanded. 

Another nation-wide enterprise, 
the Woolworth Company, agreed to 





bargain with the waiters’ union for 
the lunch counter girls in its em- 


ment contracts to observe specified 
labor conditions and practices. The 


ploy. This event followed a sit-down Navys call for bids on 20 million 
strike in two Detroit stores and pounds of steel had gone begging. 
came after a company threat to | New advertisements were immedi- 
leave the Detroit area, which was ately prepared. 

answered by a union threat to close With the prospect for collective 


all the company’s stores. 

As conferences were going for- 
ward between General Motors and 
the United Automobile 
Alfred P. Sloan, president of 
corporation, reiterated his position 
that the company would recognize 
no union as exclusive bargaining 
agency for all the workers. On the 


the 


| 
other hand, he denied any intention | 


of discriminating among different 
unions. 

Officials of the Government ex- 
pressed gratification over the agree- 
ment between the CIO and the steel | 
company. Secretary of Labor Per- | 
kins said: 

“The agreement shows again that | 
reason, trust and conferences can | 
bring about adjustment of differ- 
ences without recourse to long and 
costly strikes and lockouts.” 

Secretary of Commerce 
commented: 

“I believe that we are in a new 
era of cooperation and good feeling.” 

Finally there was an end of talk 
about a concerted determination of 
the steel industry to defeat the pur- 
poses of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
which requires bidders on Govern- 


Roper 


Workers, | 


bargaining thus suddenly brighten- 
ing, new problems already began to 
take shape. One of them was fore- 
shadowed by the President in a 
unique authorized interview which 
he gave to Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times. He called atten- 
tion to the need of some means of 
enforcing labor agreements. The 
matter, he later indicated, was a 
very complicated one and would re- 


| quire long consideration. 


But last week one incident brought 
it into the open as a practical ques- 
ton. A sit-down strike was called by 
a union local in Uniontown, Pa., 
where workers and employers were 
cooperating under a national agree- 
ment between the United Mine 
Workers and the operators. Mr. 
Lewis sent the local union a tele- 
gram telling the strikers “to come 
to their senses” and not make them- 
selves subject to the penalties called 
for in the contract. 


UNEQUAL LIABILITY 

On this general topic, however, 
Mr. Lewis pointed out that unions 
and corporations were not on a par 


in the matter of enforcement of | 


contracts. The corporation, he held, 


IN STEEL: WHAT 





IT MEANS 


having a limited liability, is free 
quently able to escape its obliga- 
tion, whereas union members would 
be subject to unlimited penalties. 

A leader of the steel organization 
drive, Van A. Bittner, accepted for 
the union responsibility in seeing 
that contracts are lived up to. “The 
union must demonstrate its ability,” 
he said, “to administer the wage 
agreements, since future contracts 
will depend on the relationship be- 
tween the union and the industry.” 

Another event of last week showed 
evidence of an increasing demand 
by union members for responsibility 
on the part of union leaders. Glen 
McCabe, president of the Flat Glass 
Workers, a CIO affiliate, was suse 
pended on the ground that he was 
managing the union newspaper as 
his own personal property. This 
move attains significance from the 
fact that the annals of labor in this 
country show the removal of a union 
officer as one of the rarest of phe- 
nomena. 

Thus the cause of collective bar- 
gaining moved forward under the 
pervasive influence of a national 
labor policy even though the law 
which expresses it has not yet been 
definitely validated for the great 
body of industry. 

Joun W. TAYLOR. 





(Other developments of the week 
in the labor world will be found in 
an article on Page 17.) 
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25,000 Shares 


Without Par Value 


PRICE $51 Per Share 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 





This advertisement is neither an offer for sale nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, copies of 
which may be obtained from che undersig~ed. 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


$2.50 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCK 


Plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1937 to date of delivery 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Twenty-fifth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 





working surfaces of tables. dressers 
and urn stands. 


3. “In trawlers and fishing eraft, 
we use Monel (or Nickel-clad Steel) 
for sanitary fish-holds. Any corro- 
sion is, of course, the worst enemy 
of cleanliness and sanitation. But 





1. “And, since practically all of 
our boats are built for ocean- going 
service, we know how badly salt 
water corrodes and weakens most 
metals. But not Monel.* 


2. “So if you ask 
Monel, I'd say, ‘Wherever we need 
to balk rust or salt water corrosion.’ 
For instance, Monel is practically 
standard equipment in our galleys: 
for sinks, refrigerator linings and 


Ww here we use 





Monel can’t rust, and it stubbornly 
resists corrosion, 


1. “In engine rooms are many items 
of equipment that require great 
strength: pump rods, pump shafts, 
auxiliary turbine shafts, condenser 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO.. 
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=MONEL = : 
acd marketed sélels 


by that Old Salt 
“CORROSION” 


heads and surge tanks. When we 
make them of Monel, we know their 
strength will never be impaired by 
rust or corrosion. We depend, with | 








complete confidence, on Monel for 
salt water service,” 


In building ANY machine. if you 
want to save weight, consider Monel. 
For Monel is stronger than steel, and 
needs no extra allow ance for loss of 
strength from rust or corrosion, not 
even corrosion by brine, most acids 
or caustics. 


FOR EXECUTIVES 
ONLY 


How MONEL cuts 
costs, builds sales, 
swells profits, peys 
dividends is told 
briefly, concisely in 
Strength Plus 

hasy to read .factu- 
el, Strength Plus ia 
mailed on request 
to industrial exeen- 
tives only. Write 
on business Jetter- 
head. Room 1800. 
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INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ASSETS Summary of Operations 
Year Ended 
CMS Stusbiscésnvasicis mere treet ienwanaeee $ 23,529,529.59 December 31, 1936 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes........ idweuraas $143,998, 158.15 Gross Receivables Purchased....... 3789, 508,418.29 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances... .esees 36,948,481.75 Gross Income. ...... deccceccececes $ 26,551,746.85 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes. e0seee 32,121,517.70 a In- 11,386,067.41 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables....... 29,626,535.14 242,694,692.74 Reserves far Lnnans tx Bacaes of Yet 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable. rr 779,745.98 ES ere eceesecccece ° 1,345,656.84 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts pow Letters of Net Income before Interest and Dis- 
ym few, wd ' . eras SEA 130,150.71 count. ob eseseeaeeeegnasey $ 16,511,336.28 
Repossessions in Cengnalit possession at depreciated Interest ae Dives Charges...... 1,941,880.10 
er rer ree PP rrr mre rey 64,148.55 Reserve for Federal Income Taxes... a 2,409,568.70 
. Net Income from Operations. ....... $ 12,159,887.48 
a Less Net Income for Minority In 
s c . 
Sundry Marketable Securities (market value Sueste. y é 8.305.66 
Se S525 ca Meena cdns ave deveviasieks 748,334.88 aceite’ . ——— 
sitet dips $ ~_e Net Income on Capital ‘Suded 
Investment Securities held by American Credit Commercial Credit Company ..... $ 12,151,581.82 
Indemnity Company of New York ean value R aver Undist “0 ol 
GA SIO AEST). «oy 5 céccgciesves an 3,309,771.89 4,058,106.77 y=" apabaonnne Dagon cs 145,802.82 
Deferred Charges— Interest and Discount Prepai seen 1,276, 966.21 Net Income credited to Surplus..... “$ 12,005,779.00 
Furniture and Fiztures......... YYTTTTTTT LEE _ ___ 4.00 BM Lo 
$272,533.044.55 Interest and Discount Charges— 
—== yo eer 8.50 
(a) =) 
Net Income per share on Common 
L : A B I i. I Fi I E S Stock, including scrip, outstanding 
Oh ON OE PINEE i 60s ccesesees $6.15 $ 6.07 
Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $4,594,273.24) $142,142,273.24 Net Income per share on 44% Cu- 
mulative Convertible Preferred 
Accounts Payable: Stock outstanding at end of period.. 99.03 97.84 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and Selling Agents. . $ 4.470.477 4 3 Dividend requirements on 4%% 
Sundry, including all Accruals, Federal and other Taxes ann 176, 6.507 10,446,984.97 Cum. Convertible Preferred Stock 
3Y44{% Debentures due 1951............ saehexts 30,000,000.00 outstanding at end of period— 
TOES CHING, 6 o< cs eneseseavess 23.30 23.02 
yoy ec nas Fore banat and Letters ¢ 130,150.71 (a) Before provision for surtax on undistributed profits, 
‘os (b) After provision for surtax on undistributed profits. 
Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are _ 
SN x dian wb bo vch ude es bane te aewiens6sedes $ 4,862,865.60 
Dealers Patetoetian fie —e Mircidteninaess aes 5,283,986.78 10,146,852.38 Analysis of Earned Surplus 
Reserves for: Net Income credited to Surplus..... $ 12,005,779.00 
Possible Losses and Contingencies. sane $ 3,766,355.73 a ! = te 56,065.59 
American Credit Indemnity eee of New » Ya a OY ath ¥ 12,061,844.59 12,061,844.59 
Insurance Reserves pqs by law, on ansaid — Less dividends paid in cash on: 
Reserves of $500,000 oases ; 725.31 Various issues of Preferred Stocks, 
Deferred Income and ones ieitinu asueees Pine 66 17,053,174.70 ee, ee rer $ 531,772.02 
44% Cum. Conv. Pfd. Stock, 
Capital Stock and Surplus: feoued jam SN TOM. vccsescss 289,680.00 
Minority Interests (Common Stock and Surplus— $ sanags Common Stock. ......+sseeeeeee 8,982,789.75 
: Sisco > ' 
Seneisinsis ° canes Furniture and Fixtures written off... 202,351.15 
f Yy% Cumulative Conv le. . 12,269, ( a 
Preferred Stock 4% eC 7” lative Convertible we moe ee Ve ? 10,006 592.92 
oe “ k, $10 Par Value. ....... $17 one oe ~ maeniieoas Net Surplus Credit for period....... $ 2,055,251.67 
apital Surplus... .+eseeessersees dele geige Earned Surplus Balance, beginning of 
Earned Surplus. ......eeeeee sevee. 170352 31,691 333.90 62,413,908.55 CU 6 vin oo cats ovscreieeeuiees _11,734,100 65 
$272,533, 344 55 Earned Surplus Balance, end of period $ 7 789,352.32 





















































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened. 


” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“I! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








HISKEY and Politics should never be mixed. 
W Memories may be short but it should not be 

forgotten that a mixture of politics and the 

liquor trade produced the conditions that 
forced the adoption of an extreme measure—the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

It was the development of vicious practices through an 
illicit trade—the profits used by bootlegger and gangster 
to corrupt local police—which opened the eyes. of the 
American people and brought about the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

But when the Twenty-first Amendment was put into 
the Constitution, it was never intended to license the evils 
of the pre-prohibition era or to destroy temperance. The 
voters were assured by both party platforms in 1932 that 
the return of the saloon was taboo. 

The business of manufacturing alcoholic beverages is 
legitimate. The men in it are for the most part as high- 
minded and as public spirited as any other group of busi- 
ness men. So long as a large number of people believe 
in the drinking of alcoholic beverages, it is proper that 
there should be a legitimate source of supply. It is the 
abuse and not the proper use which should engage our 
attention. 


POLITICS AND 


The widespread use of alcoholic 
beverages has always involved a 
moral question—one that directly 


REGULATORY . “ 
afiects the very essence of com- 
LEGISLATION munity life. For centuries, the 


obligation of society to control or regulate the sale of 
liquor by ordinance or statute has been recognized. 

Regulation of the liquor traffic is partly a federal func- 
tion and partly the job of the States and local communi- 
ties. Unhappily the liquor interests have been per- 
suaded to believe that in dealing with governmental 
bodies, it is necessary to employ a man prominent in the 
political life of the nation. It probably is assumed that 
politicians must be hired to deal with politicians. 

The man selected—W. Forbes Morgan—is generally 
regarded as an estimable person. He is to get $100,000 
a year salary and this sum is assured him for five years in 
his contract with the various distilling companies which 
individually affixed their signatures to the guarantee. 

In addition to this Mr. Morgan is to have a big staff. 
Rumors have it that he will take over some of the em- 
ployees who have been an integral part of the Democratic 
national headquarters in New York. The total expense 
for this adventure in public relations, it is calculated, may 
cost the liquor industry per annum at least twice as much 
as Mr. Morgan’s salary. 

Now on the face of it what does such a project mean? 
It is known that the same position was first offered to two 
different members of the President’s Cabinet. This would 
indicate that the liquor people felt it incumbent upon 
themselves to get a man who knows the ropes of present- 
day politics, a man who was persona grata to the national 
administration, and a man who knows the political situa- 
tion in the various States where liquor control legislation 
of one kind or another is bound to crop up in the next five 
years. 


Why should it be necessary to 
conduct the public relations of 
the liquor interests on any such 


BAD EXAMPLE 
FOR SMALLER . 
POLITICIANS al answer probably will be 


given that in dealing with legislatures and political or- 
ganizations it is necessary to have someone who can talk 
the language of the political world. 

To have picked a man, however, from the Democratic 

high command, the very individual who has just finished 
raising funds for the presidential campaign, is to give the 
public the impression that we are back to the days of po- 
litical pull, bought and paid for through the hiring of po- 
litical personalities who can be expected to persuade legis- 
latures and governmental bodies generally to refrain from 
passing legislation hostile to the increased consumption 
of alcoholic beverages. 
. Such an impression may not at all be justified by Mr. 
Morgan’s actual approach to his new job. For instance, 
he has announced that he will sever all connections with 
the Democratic National Committee on March 15th and 
from this the public is asked to believe that he will hence- 
forth sever all relations with active politics. 

But what effect does such a selection have upon the 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


people who conscientiously disbelieve in the liquor traffic, 
not a few of whom have been and still are Republicans? 
Did the liquor interests assume that the Democratic party 
would be in power forever and that an alliance between 
Democratic politicians and the liquor companies would 
be sufficient to squelch hostile legislation? If so, the liquor 
people will some day find themselves sadly mistaken. 

The example furnished by the hiring of the treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee to act for the liquor 
interests will not be lost on the local politicians. If the 
liquor industry, it will be said, has so much money to 
spend on the hiring of men at the top, the parasites in the 
local legislative situations will not hesitate to come for- 
ward to get what they might regard as their just share. 

It is down the line in the local communities where the 
damage is done. The use of liquor money to corrupt 
police systems became a national scandal when the boot- 
legger was in power but it was a scandal long before when 
money was freely used to prevent dry legislation in the 
States prior to the prohibition era. 

What the Distilled Spirits Institute has just done will 
be the best ammunition the Anti-Saloon League and dry 
organizations could possibly have been given. It will be 
interpreted by them as meaning that the liquor people are 
interested only in profits and not in proper regulation of 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 


This writer has always de- 
fended the right of the liquor in- 
dustry to sell its wares to those 


THE INDUSTRY dustry to sell its wares to 
who know how to handle liquor 
ON DEFENSIVE in moderation, and in the right of 


the Government to collect revenues from the sale instead 
of seeing the tax moneys flow into the pockets of bootleg- 
gers and persons in the underworld. 

When prohibition was repealed, it was assumed by a 
large number of disinterested citizens that the men en- 
gaged in the liquor business would never be so short- 
sighted as to do over again the things that deprived them 
of their lawful market for so many years. 

The action of the liquor companies in hiring an out- 
standing politician at a fanciful salary to conduct “public 

elations” puts the liquor industry clearly on the defen- 
sive. From now on the attitude of the liquor distillers to- 
ward control legislation will be scrutinized with much 
more penetrating interest than ever. The question will 
be asked again and again whether the liquor industry can 
control itself, which means whether it can forego extensive 
profits and be content to earn a fair return on its invest- 
ment or whether it must ignore social conditions and in- 
sist upon the maximum profit irrespective of social con- 
sequences. ‘ 


ACTION PUTS 


The liquor problem was by no 
means settled when the Twenty- 
first Amendment was put into the 


ADDED NEED first Amendment was put into 
onstitution. e frightful in- 
FOR CONTROL crease in the number of automo- 


bile accidents due to drunkenness on the part of drivers or 
the influence of moderate quantities of alcohol upon driv- 
ers of automobiles is too tragic a story to repeat here. 

The official figures from the various States show what 
a terrible part liquor is playing in maiming and killing 
tens of thousands of men, women and children every year. 

Thus, for example, in Massachusetts last year out of 817 
traffic fatalities, 160—or nineteen per cent—were directly 
traceable to use of intoxicating liquor, while liquor figured 
as a Cause in injuries suffered by more than 1,200 persons 
involved in Massachusetts traffic accidents. In the neigh- 
boring State of New York the number of licenses revoked 
for operating automobiles while intoxicated has tripled 
since repeal, increasing from 1,157 in 1933 to 3,209 in 1936. 

The need for control of the method and manner of sell- 
ing whiskey beverages was never more vital than it is to- 
day just as it is imperative that a nation-wide campaign 
be begun for the education of the youth of the country on 
the ill-effects of excessive use of alcohol. 

Everything, of course, in relation to individual behavior 
is relative and involves degree and proportion. But liquor 
control of some kind is no longer debatable. The several 
States wanted to recover the power to deal with this ques- 
tion and they now have it. At a time when the trend to- 
ward centralized control is so pronounced with respect to 
the regulation of all business and industry, when, indeed, 
the Federal Government is reaching out for more drastic 


ABUSES BRING 


WHISKEY AND POLITICS 


Selection of W. Forbes Morgan, Treasurer of Democratic National Committee, to Be Head 
Of Distilled Spirits Institute at Guaranteed Salary For Five Years of a Total of $500,000 
Raises Many Questions—Will Experience of Pre-prohibition Era Be Repeated? 
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laws governing the sale of pure foods and drugs, it would 
not be surprising to see the Twenty-first Amendment 
used as the authority for a revival.of a modified Volstead 
Act. 

With a Supreme Court doing the bidding of future 
Chief Executives, assuming that the precedent is estab- 
lished under the Roosevelt Administration, it would be a 
comparatively simple matter to enact federal legislation 
regulating the sale of intoxicating beverages and thus in- 
directly affect their use. ‘ 

Should a revived NRA be set up, it would be simple also 
to grant power to the code authority taking over the 
liquor trade to regulate retail distribution. But apart 
from this, the Twenty-First Amendment gives the Federal 
Government the right to regulate at the source of manu- 
facture the consignment of liquor to other States. The 
Amendment was adopted in order to enable the Federal 
Government to assist the States by seeing to it that no 
liquors were shipped into their respective territories in vio- 
lation of State laws. How can the Federal Government 
be sure, it may some day be argued in the Supreme Court, 
that liquor is going to be sold to proper persons for whom 
the States intended it unless the traffic is carefully regu- 
lated by a federal inspection service affecting every phase 
of distribution? 


Another important develop- 
ment which ought not to be lost 
sight of since the Eighteenth 


NOT IGNORED sight ighteen 
mendment was repealed is that 
BY THE VOTERS a_ substantial tise in the 


Roosevelt Administration, including the President him- 
self, believes in a new definition of interstate commerce. 
Much of the crusade begun by the President against the 
Supreme Court is to obtain a wider definition of the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution than has been 
applied heretofore. 

Under such a definition, considering already that the 
products of child labor and prison-made labor are being 
excluded from interstate commerce, it would take just an 
act of Congress, based on this new definition of interstate 
commerce and on the Twenty-first Amendment plus State 
powers to bring back absolute prohibition overnight in a 
large part of the United States. No revival of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment itself would be necessary. 

Maybe the liquor interests had this in mind when they 
selected a man prominent in political life to represent them 
in their relations with the public. But they failed to note 
that minorities sometimes become majorities and that the 
surest way to bring back absolute prohibition is for the 
liquor interests to put their faith in politicians as against 
the opinion of the voters as to what should be the proper 
moral standards for a nation. 

The American people sought to repeal the bootlegger 
and gangster but not to repeal morality. The instinct for 
morality is as strong as it ever was, dimmed though the 
vision of justice through political government may be at 
the moment. 7 


In the long run, the people of 


WISE POLICY the United States will move to- 
TO ENCOURAGE ward the adoption of the Swedish 
MODERATION system of liquor control, a system 


that licenses the individual in his 
use of intoxicants just as we today license and control the 
driver of a motor car. 

The American people will not turn the clock back. They 
will go forward. And the liquor industry would do well 
to be content with less profits and a stabilized liquor traffic 
plus a campaign for temperance sincerely espoused as an 
evidence that the liquor manufacturers care as much for 
the youth of the nation and the misguided citizenry who 
abuse the right to buy intoxicants as they do for the dol- 
lars and cents of their balance sheets. 

If the profit motive should some day be found to be 
the biggest obstacle toward the use of alcoholic beverages 
with moderation, the American people will not hesitate to 
attack such a profit motive. 

The liquor industry has been challenged to adopt a con- 
structive policy toward liquor control. Mr. Morgan’s 
future activities will demonstrate whether his appoint- 
ment was dictated by considerations of politics or by the 
need of an industry affected with the public interest to 
conduct itself with the public interest really uppermost 
in its mind. 
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